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NEW BOOKS 
JUST PUBLISHED BY 


Cc. W. CARLETON & CO., 


499 Broadway, New York. 
oe 
LS 
CONDENSED NOVELS. 


A volume of the widely known burlesques and laughable con- 
dengations of the most popular novels and novelists of the day. 
By Bret Harts. One of the most amusing comic books of the 
season, Illustrated by Frank Bellew, and cloth bound, price 
$1 50. a 
RIOHMOND DURING THE WAR, 

Personal observations and experiences of a lady who refided 
in that city during the recent civil war. Dedicated to the wo- 
men of the Southern Confed 'y. No volume has before ap- 
peared which presents a more simple and vivid picture of the 
secrets, privations and personal incidents of the people during 
those terrible years in the Confederate Capital, Price $1 75. 








AVERY GLIBUN. 


A novel by the celebrated Orpheus C. Kerr, whose comic mili- 
tary letters, entitled ‘Orpheus C. Kerr Papers,” have been so 
successful. Tkis new work, partly humorous and partly satirical, 
is the best novel of the kind ever produced in America, and will 
make an immense sensation. *,* Large octavo, paper covers 
$1.50—also cloth bound, extra, $2.00, 





RENSHAWHE. 
Another new and singularly exciting novel, by the author of 
‘*Mary Brandegee,” which created a sensation among the novel 
readers a few years ago. *,* 12mo, cloth, $1.75, 





ARTEMUS WARD IN LONDON. 
This new book, by the late Artemus Ward, contains, among 
many other laughable chapters, the celebrated Letters to Punch, 
which created so much merriment. It is illustrated with numer- 
ous comic drawings by Howard, and will be found one of the 
most amusing books of the season. Bound uniformly with 
Ward’s other books. Price $1 50. 


THE CLERCYMAN’S WIFE, 
And other tales and sketches, by Mrs. Anna Cora Ritchie 


[Mowatt], author of “‘ Fairy Fingers,” “The Mute Singer,” etc. 
*,* Price $1.75. 





BEAUSEINCOURT. 

An intensely interesting and powerfal new novel by the author 
of “ The Household of Bouverie,” which made such a sensation 
afew years ago.{ Price $1.75. ‘ *,* Also a new edition of Housr- 
HOLD OF BouvERIB, two volumes in one, price $2.00. 





THE CAMERON PRIDE. 

A delightful new novel by Mrs. Mary J. Hotmes, whose books 
are read and re-read with so much pleasure. *,* Also new edi- 
tions {fof her other books; Hugh Worthington—Tempest and 
Sunshine—’Lena Rivers—Marion Grey—Meadow Brook—English 
Orphans—Cousin Maude—Homestead—Dora Deane—Darkness 
and Daylight. *,* Price $1.50 each. 


ty” These books are all beautifully bound in cloth—are sold 
everywhere—and will be sent by mail, postage free, on receipt of 
rice, b 
—" G. W. CARLETON & CO., Publishers, New York. 


PARIS EXPOSITION, 1867, 
PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED. 

EYRE AND SPOTTISWOODE 
Have just received an extensive variety of their well known 
Standard Editions of the Bible, American Episcopal Prayer 
Books, and Church Services, in all sizes of Type, and of entirely 
new patterns for the Fall Trade, which they now offer for sale at 
the lowest importing prices. 

LONDON BIBLE WAREHOUSE, 
626 BBOADWAY, N.Y. | 
ENEDICT’S TIME TABLE f 
ee or This Month, 


roads and Steamboats from New York. 
with Map of City, 25 cents. = 


BENEDICT & BROS., Jewelers, No, 171 Broadway} 








TOURISTS’ HAND-BOOK OF “THE HUDSON,” 


The Hudson, 


FROM THE WILDERNESS TO THE SEA. 
BY 


BENSON J. LOSSING. 
Kllustrated by upwards of Three Hundred 
Engravings on Wood and Steel, from 
Drawings by the Author. 

1 vol., small quarto, richly bound in Morocco Cloth gilt...$10 00 

* = = Turkey Morocco...... 15 00 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS: 


“Very few Americans are so well qualified as is Mr. Lossing, to 
write intelligently regarding the Hudson, and every American 
will bear testimony to the conscientious accuracy of the illustra- 
tions.’’—New York Daily Times. 


‘*The publishers have produced a book equally worthy of the 
shelves of the library, the drawing-room table of the lady, or the 
valise of the traveller who has determined to make himselt fami- 
liar in part, or in the whole, with the noblest river of the North.” 
—Home Journal, 


“Mr. Lossing has studied the Hudson from the Wilderness to 
the Sea, and made a book which will be much sought for now and 
hereafter.”—NV. Y. Evening Express. 


“ The illustrations from the pencil of Mr. Lossingare scattered 
through the bouk profusely, and do credit, not only to his artistic 
skill, but to his judgment in selecting the most important and 
salient subjects.—New York Evening Post. 


“*Mr. Lossing has a remarkable power of reproducing scenes 
and scenery, aud earth has nothing grander, if as grand to show, 
as the natural wonders and sublime beauties of the Hudson’s 
course,”"—Brooklyn Daily Hagle, 

VIRTUE & YORSTON, 
PUBLISHERS, 
NEW YORK .....ccccecccceeccccceseccccccde DEY STREET. 
CHICAGO. ......+2.++ee0eeee00-117 SOUTH CLARKE STREET. 


Sold by all Booksellers. 
ENGLISH PUBLISHERS’ DEPOT. 


IMPORTANT NEW WORKS, 
Supplied by 
SORIBNER, WELFORD & CO., 
. 654 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


1, POMPEII: Its History, Buildings and Antiquities. With a 
Full Description of the Remains and of the Recent Excava- 
tions, and also an Itinerary for Visitors, Edited by Taomas 
H. Dyer, LL.D., of the University of 8t. Andrews. Illus 
trated with 300 Wood Engravings, a large Map, and a Plan of 
the Forum. Cloth, 870......ccccccccccoceccce ccccccceseeeSte 


2. HANDY BOOK OF METEOROLOGY. By Alexander Buchan. 
Secretary of the Scottish Meteorological Society. Crown 
8vo... astemeenteson +0. $2 25. 

3. THE HEAVENS: An Illustrated Handbook of Popular Astro- 
nomy. By M. Guillemin. Edited by J. Norman Lockyer, 
F.R.A.8. In royal 8vo., with 225 Illustrations, Second edi 
Ce; I i iccccccsccccccccssesscecoces sesceces $10 50, 


4, HANDBOOK or ARCH ZOLOGY—EFgyptian, Greek, Etrus- 
can and Roman. By Hodder M. Westropp, Edq.,......$7 50. 





eee eee 


5. HANDBOOK of ENGRAVED GEMS. By C. W. King, M. A. 
Crown 8yo. Illustrated, white vellum, gilt top............ $6. 


6. THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. By Walter Bagehot. Post 
BVO., ClOth,...cccccccccececcccccccccesesesorsccccococess $4 50, 


“ So full of true and sagacious thought, that no one will ever 
again set himself to study the English Constitution without con- 
sulting it.”— Saturday Review, 


“ Perhaps the most characteristic tact about this little book is 
that, dealing with such a subject, it should be very pleasant read- 
ing.”’"—Pall Mall Gazette. 


CHOICE LIBRARY BOOKS. A fresh importation of a very se- 
lect collection of Rare, Curious, and Standard Library Books 
{many of them Unique], just received and now ready for ex- 
amination. Amateurs and Lovers of Fine Books are invited 
to inspect them. 





DAVIS COLLAMORE & CO., 
479 BROADWAY} 


4 Doors below Broome Street, 
SELL 
ROGERS, SMITH {AND CO.’S 


CELEBRATED 
bs SILVER-PLATED WARE, 
AMERICAN AND ENGLISH CUTLERY, 
TEA TRAYS, &c., 
DINNER AND TEA 8ETS,) 


CHAMBER SETS, 
BLUE CANTON CHINA, 


ENGRAVED GLASSWARE, 
PARISIAN STONE CHINA. 
China and Glass decorated to order with crest or initial. 


479 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 
A REPOSITORY OF 
FASHION, PLHASURE, AND INSTRUCTION. 


HARPER’S BAZAR, the publication of which has been just 
commenced by Harper and Brothers, is an Illustrated Weekly 
Journal, devoted to Fashion and Household Literature, 


It is the first Weekly Journal of Fashion ever published in the 
United States By arrengements which the t ublisbers have per- 
fected, at great ccst, with the most celebrated Euroj eon FarLion 
Journals—particularly with the well-known “ Bazar’’ of berlin— 
Illustrations of Fasbions for each week of the year will appear in 
HaRPER’s Be zak simultaneously with their publication in Paris 
fn Kerlin ; an advantage which will belong exclusively to this 

ournal, 


In a country where Three Hundred Millions of Dollars are annt- 
ally expended for yd gue to be transformed into A'ticles of 
Dress, trustworthy and practical ins ructions as to the most 
tasteful and economica! methods of fashioning these articles be- 
comes of the greatest value to American women. The BazaR 
will contain full and explicit instructions, with Illustrations, 
which will enable every Lady Reader to cut and make her own 
and her children’s entire wardrobe, witn a large portion of her 
husband’s. Each alternate Number will be accompanied with 
large Pattern Plates, containing from Forty to Fifty full-sized 
Patterns. applicable to every article of wardrobe made in the 
family, with the necessary Directions for cutting and making. 
Similar Illustrations and Descriptions of Fancy Work will also 
4 be furnished. These Patterns will be executed in Paris and Ber- 
lin, and will surpass any thing of the kiod hitherto produced in 
this country. Frequently an elegant Coloured Fashion Plate will 
be presented with the paper. Practical Descriptions will slso be 
given of the Fashions especially in vogue in New 1 ork—the cen- 
tre of Fashion in America. 





Harper’s Bazan. besides being the leading Fashion Journal in 
this country, will also aim to present before its readers the very 
best specimens cf Household Literature. It will contain original 
and selected Serial Stories, Poetry, Novelettes, Articles on the 
topics of the Day (excluding Politics), on Books, Art, Morals, 
Famil'ar Science, Education, Amusements, Hygiene. Etiquette, 
Housekeeping Gardeniog, with Home and Foreign Gossip No 
subject of household interest will be excluded from its columns, 


Harper’s Bazar will contain 16 folio pages, of the size of 
Ha: per’s Weekly, printed on superfine calendered paper, and will 
be publisbed weekly, at ten cents per single Number, or Four 
Dollars per Year. 

[ay Ladies in the Country will be supplied gratuitously 
through the maiis with the First Six Numbers or HaRPEr’s 
Bazak upon written application to the Publishers, 


Postage, Five Cents for Three Months, 


Single Subscribers will be supplied from the beginning tothe 
end of 18°8, which will complete the first Volume, for the yearly 
price of Four Dollars. 

An Extra Copy will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Subscribers, at Four Dollars each, in one remittance; or, Six 
Copies for Twenty Dollars. 

HARPER & BROTHERS. 

Franklin Square, New York, October, 1867. 





PRANG'S 
AMERICAN CHROMOS 
IurraTions OF Or Parntinas. 


Published b: 
' L. PRANG & 00., 
Boston. 
Sold in all Picture Stores. Send for Catalogue, 











THE ALBION} 








OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 





THH BRITISH AND N. A R. M. STHAMSHIPS. 
* BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL, 





CHINA. ...-.....leaves Boston . 
RUSSIA.......-.-leaves New York..... 
7 ae seeeeeeleaves Boston ....... 
FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL. 
Ohief Cabin Passage. ....$150 00 | Second Cabin Passage.....$80 
FROM NEW YORK TO PARIS. 
Chief Cabin Passage, $165, 
FROM BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 
Chief Cabin Passage.... .$125 00 | Second Cabin Passage......$70 
Payable in gold. 
Berths not secured until paid for. 
An ogo ce em mee 


antbine unless Bulle of 
igned therefor. 
Freight or Passage, apply to 


Wp yy aie & 


E. CUNARD, 4 Bowling Green. 
Sian TO LIVERPOOL, CALL 





NG AT QUEENSTOWN 
sailing twice a week, carrying 


BEVERY SATURDAY, 
BEVERY WEDNESDAY, 
From Pier 45, North River. 
RATES OF PASSAGE, PAYABLE IN CURRENCY. 
BY THE MAIL STEAMER SAILING EVERY SATURDAY, 
PAYABLE IN CURRENCY. 


2 $30 
Do. to London....35 0C 


Do. to Paris..... .115 00 Do. to Paris.......45 00 


Passage the Wednesday Steamers, First Cabin, $100; Steer- 
age, $60. le in Currency. 
also forwarded to Havre, Hamburg, Bremen, &c., 
a f poveupees or Queenstown, $40, cu 
jt paasage from , currency. 
Tickets can be bought here by persons conding for their 
friends. 


For farther information, apply at the Company’s offices, 


JOHN 4. are) Agent, 
15 Broadway, New York. 


NATIONAL STEAM NAVICATION CO. 
(LIMITED.) 
TEAMERS WEEKLY FROM LIVERPOOL AND NEW 


oaling a QUEENSTOWN. A Steamship of this 
BL - of ° 
FRANCE.......+++++++Capt. G 





eccceccces -3,900 tons, 


ENGLAND. ... eesobs oa Cutting. annem = a 
THE epecsee it. GIOZan. .rocesecee « 
HELVETIA........ ..-Capt, Thompson....... 8,315 “ 
RIN, .....0000000+++--Capte Hall......9..22+-.8,310 “ 
RE...... ++++-Capt. Thomson....... 23117 * 
PENNSYLVANIA.....Capt. Lewis.............2.872 “ 
|? eee -»-Capt. Prowse..........+. 2,876 “* 


ones from Pier 47 North River, every Saturday, at 12 
o noon, 


The size of all these Steamships admits of very spacious State 


Boo opening directly into the Saloon; the accommodations 
ted fro ane uns' and the rates lower than by any other 


7 
an cepetenen® Susgeen on eae, chip, 2 eo tay hye ——_ 

are issued in this country to parties hing to prepay the 
age of their friends ——- ph mm Sod oy, 4) tor 


je here in curre 
eae for any amount cunt ened payable at any Bank in Great Bri- 
Ireland at the lowest rate. 
yp from New York to Queenstown or Liverpool— 
CABIN, $90 and $75 , Gold; STEERAGE, $25, Currency. 


For py ae epee ye ae ad y at the Orrices or THE Com- 
pany, 57 age tickets at the Passage Office 
of the Company, We aoe 
¥F. W. J. HURST, Manager. 





PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP CO.’S 
THROUGH LINE TO CALIFORNIA, 
CHINA AND JAPAN, 





Touching at Mexican Ports, and Carrying the U.S. Mail. | to 


Bemntigeon Ge Sent: Connecting on the Pacific with the 
esesccoce seeeeeessseeee+COLORADO, 
Henry \UNCBY, ... +0 0e+eeeee++CONSTITUTION, 
Naw YORK,..........+++00++0++++GOLDEN CITY, 
bh oceatecessocoscs -» SACRAMENTO, 
NonTHERN LIGHT...........+.++5 GOLDEN AGE. 
RISING STAR, .......+++++++++--+ MONTANA, &c, &, 
one of the above splendid wey will leave Pier 
No. 42, North River, foot cot Genal Street, at o’cl noon, 


on oe let, lith and 2ist of ev month (except when those 
a fall on —- and then pay receding Saompar), for 


WALL, Co! , Via Panama with one of the 
Company's ‘tssmahips m Panama for San FRaNcisco, touching 
at ACAPULCO, 


Departures of ist und 2ist connect at Panama with steamers 
or Souts Pactric and CaNTRAL AMERICAN Ports, Those of lst 
touch at MaNzasILLo, 


Pan eee of 11th of each month we with new steam line 
m Panama to Australia and New Zealan: 
y~ erty wom od ‘om ——y ay - = first ae of the 
com 8 Francisco, fo: 
¢ ee Tena ving » for Hong Kong 


A discount of Onz-QuarrzR from Steamers’ rates allowed to 
enone sae and a. passengers Ge _ Also, an 

jowance ond en thro rates to clergym 

eir and school teachers. al " en and 


thi 
One > ae Pounds allowed each ad 


adult. Baggage- 

masters accompany baggage ‘h, and attend to ladies and 

page: withest i mal protectors. received on dock the 
befor — yt steamboats, passengers, 

pester to send down early. = — 


e. Surgeon on board. Medicine and attendance 
For Passage Tickets or further ya appl 
Fe re oe Se whet Burest, Nous 


ver, New ¥ 
¥. R. BABY, Agent, 





FOR BREMEN VIA SOUTHAMPTON. 
NEW YORE AND BREMEN STEAMSHIP CO. 


THE FIRST CLASS U. 8. MAIL STEAMSHIPS 
Atlantic, Northern Light, 
Baltic, Western Metropolis 

Leave Pier No. 46, North River, on 
SATURDAYS, 
FOR SOUTHAMPTON AND BREMEN. 


passengers to Southam , Havre and Bremen, at the 
fol le in or ‘its equivalent in currency. 
(To on or $5 additional): 


First cabin $110; second cabin $65; steerage $35. 
From Bremen, Southampton, &c.. to New York, 
First cabin $110; second cabin $75; steerage $43, 
EXCURSION TICKETS Out and Home: 
First cabin $210; second cabin $130; steerage $70. 
SAILING FROM NEW YORK SATURDAYS. 
28th September........... 26th October........... 9th November. 
For freight, passage, expressage, or bills of exchange, apply to 
ISAAC TAYLOR, President, 40 Broadway. 


THE ONLY AMERICAN LINE 


TO 
ENCLAND AND FRANCE. 


THE NEW YORK AND HAVRE STEAMSHIP COMPANY’S 
first-class Steamships ARAGO and FULTON, in connection with 
the New York Mail 8. 8. Company’s steamers MISSISSIPPI and 
GUIDING STAR to Havre, carrying the U. 8. Mails, from 
ed No. 46 North River, at noon, on the following days, call:ng at 


outh: 

ARAGO, H. A. Gapspen ...... SATURDAY, April 13, 

MisalsstePt, © . SUMNER...... SATURDAY, April 27. 

FULTO SATURDAY, May il. 
“SATURDAY, May 25. 


SA 
And every FOURTEEN DAYS thereafter. 








00| PRICES ot PASSAGE, PAYABLE in GOLD: | © 


First Class..............seceeeeees -$120 
Mecomd Class .............200seeeee 7 
Through Tickets to London. 5S extra. 
An experienced Surgeon on board. 
The Se will not be responsible for specie or valuables 
unless bills -of lading, having the value expressed, are signed 


therefor, 
C. K. GARRISON, for N. Y. 88. C: 
Sos J. COMSTOCK, for N. Y. and a. 88. Co. 
For further information apply to- 
JO8. J. COMSEOCE, Agent, 
7 Broadway, New York, 
J. A. WOTTON, Havre, General 2 Agent in Europe. 


NORTH CERMAN LLOYD. 
STEAM BETWEEN NEW YORE AND BREMEN, 
via SOUTHAMPTON. 
x. : ay nd See : OF THE gn & Gunuax Lioyp run 
ar ween New York, B carry- 
“ng the United States Mall.” Sis ive 
FROM BREMEN—EVERY SATURDAY. 
FROM SOUTHAMPTON,—EVERY TUESDAY. 
, FROM NEW YORK,—EVERY erg 
Price of Passage — From New Yorxk To B: , Londo 
ag and SouTHAMPTON—First Cabin, $125; boas Cabin; 
$75; e, $37 50. = ae tia” —— 
pa: able i in gold or Soe tputeieens in curren “J was 
hese vessels take freight to London 6 and Hull, for which 
through bills of lading are signed. 
An experienced surgeon is attached to each vessel. 
All letters must pass through the Post office, 
Age Bills of Lading but those of the Company will be 


Bills of Lading will tively not be delivered before goods are 
eieared at the eel mag ’ ® 
fa7"Specie taken to Havre, Southampton and Bremen at the 
mA rates, For freight or passage apply to 
OEBLRICHS & Co. 68 Broad Street. 


FOR SAVANNAH, CA. 
BLACK STAR (INDEPENDENT) LINE. 
CHANGE OF DAY OF SAIDING. 
Freight at the Reduced Rates, * 
THE FIEST CLASS STEAMSHIPS 

HUNTSVILLE,.............+++ Isaac Crowell, commander. 
Leaves SATURDAY, 12th of October, at 3 o’clock P.M. 

MONTGOMERY ..........-..- Thomas Lyon, commander. 
gy wa bye ea 19th <= peep at 3 o’clock ta . 

or freight or passage, having elegant accommodations, a; 

R. LOWDEN, sepa, 93 West 5 BE ” 

OCTAVUS COHEN & CO., howte Savan 

All goods destined for the interior oars by this line con- 
signed to the Central Railroad of Georgia, and also by the Atlan- 
tic and Gulf Railroad through Florida, or Octavus Cohen & Co., 
Agents in Savannah, will be received and forwarded to place of 
destination st a total cost not to exceed that charged by the com- 
bination lines. 


TAPSCOTT’S CENERAL EMICRATION 
AND FOREIGN BXCHANGE OFFICE, 

86 South Street and 23 Broadway, N. Y. 
Wwekty Line or Stzamers To anp From 
LIVERPOOL AND QUEENSTOWN, 

AT REDUCED RATES, 

AND FROM 
LIVERPOOL AND LONDON by 
TAPSCOTT’S CELEBRATED LINES 
OF SAILING PACKETS, 

AT LOWEST POSSIBLE RATES, 

DRAFTS for £1 and upwards, payable in any part of Great 
Britain acd Ireland, or the Continent of Europe, can always be 
obtained atlowest rates. For further particulars apply to 

TAPSCUTT BR & CO., 
86 South St. or 22 Groadwav. N. ¥. 




















For Sale by all Druggists.’ 





LONDON AND NEW YORK 
STEAMSHIP LINE. 


Passage to London or Brest, $110, $75, and $30, 
currency. Excursion Tickets at Reduced rates available for six 


Captain Gleadell, from New York, Oct. 12. 
ATALANTA...... Captain Pinkham, trom New York, Oct. 26. 
— befBowed by the SteamersBELLONA and WILLIAM PENN 

The elegant British Iron Steamship CELLA, will leave Pier 
No. 3. North River, tor London, calling at Brest, on Saturday, 
OCTOBER 12, at 12 M. 
Tickets sold through by rail to Paris at 25 per cent. less than 
regular rates. 


Freight will be taken and through Bills of lems given, to 


Havre, Antwerp, Rotterdam, Amste and Dunkir 
For apply to ROBT. N. CLARK, 26 ie l 
F frelght apply at 54 South Street. . 


HOWLAND & ASPINWALL, Agents. 


CENTRAL RAILRVUAD OF NEW JERSEY 


From foot of LIBERTY STREET, ae River, New York. 
—Connectin LS = ton Junction with th e Dela Lacka- 
and at Easton with the Lehi Valle 
ond te connections erasing © — line to PITTSBU URG 

AND THE WEST, without change o' 


GREaT MIDDLE ROUTE wa THE WEST. 
Three Express trains daily for the WEST, except Sundays, when 
one evening train. 
SIXTY MILES AND THREE HOURS SAVED 
BY THIS LINE 
TO CHICAGO, CINCINNATI, 8T. LOUIS, &c. 
With but one change of cars, 
SPRING ARRANGEMENT :—Commencing April 29, 1867, 
Leave New York as follows : 
6.30 a. m., for pene Easton, nee, Mauch Chunk, 
Williamsport, Wilkesbarre, Mahanoy Ci ity, &e. 
— ~ Fast Line for Easton, a, Harrisburg, Pitts- 
the West, with but one Ky gh cars to Cincinnati 
berg snd and but two c to 8t. Louis, connecting a 
Harris with Northern Central and Philadelphia and erie 
Railroad or Erie and the Oil Regions. Connects at Junction 
with D and Western Railroad for Strouds- 
burg, wees Gap, Seranton, > sen Chunk Wilkens 
m. for 0, en’ uch esbarre 
Reading, Pottsville, tiarrisb arg, &¢. 
3.30 p.m. for Plainfield. © 
: » m.—for Easton. 

. m., Cincinnati Express for Easton, Bethlehem, Mauch 
chusk, Reading, eg | a, Chicago, and Cincinnati. 
Connects at Harrisburg with trains for Williamsport, Erie, &c. 
“Spm cars to Pittsburg. 

. m., for Somerville «nd Flemington. 
p.m., for Junction and intermediate stations, 
? 30 p.m., for Somerville. 
8.00 .m., Western Express—For Easton, Allentown, Reading, 
Harrisburg, Pittsbu Ta the West. Sleeping Cars from Jersey 
City through to Pitts burg every evening. 


Additional trains are run to Bergen Point and Elizabeth. 


~~ for ee West can be obtained at the office of the Cen- 
ral Railroad of New Jersey, Foot of ay Street, N. R., at No. 
t Astor House, at No. 254, 271 and 526 Broadway, and "No. 10 


Greenwich 8t. 
JOSIAH O. STEARNS, Superintendent. 
ERIE RAILWAY. 











Ca- | Trains Leave Depot foot of Chambers St., Pavonia Ferry: 


8.00 A.M, Day Express, for Rochester, Buffalo, Salamanca, 

and all points West and South. 

830 A.M. we Train, Daily, for Otisville and intermediate Sta- 
10) 


D8. 

10.00 A.M. ress Mail, Buffalo, Salamanca, Dunkirk, and all 

ts West and South. 

4.00 P.M. ay Train, for Middletown and intermediate Stations, 

4.30.P.M. Way Express, stopping at Sterling’s Janction, Turn- 
wk and all Btatious west of Turner’s, to Fort Jervis, 
Newburgh, and Warwick, 

M. Way Train, for 8uffern and intermediate Stations. 
> M. Night ress, for Rochester, Buffalo, 
Dieikirk, and all points South and West. 

M. a Train for Suffern and intermediate Stations. 

M, Night eee, Daily, for Rochester, Buffalo, Sala- 
manca, Dunkirk and all points West and South. By 
this Train Sleeping Coaches will run through to Cin- 
cinnati without charge. 

8.00 P.M. Emigrant Train, Daily, for the West. 

Also Way Trains for Boiling Spring, Passaic and ee at 
6.45 and 9.15 A.M., 1200 M., and 1.45, 3.30, 6.30 and1 P.M.— 
On Wednesday nights a Theatre Train at 12.00 0 ’clock, a Suffern 
and intermediate Stations, 





Sunpar Trarys —8.30 A.M. Way Train for Otisville—12.00 M. 
and 5.00 P.M. for Paterson—7.00 P.M. Night Express, for Dunkirk, 
Buffalo, Rochester, Salamanca and all points West and South— 
11.00 P.M, for Paterson and Fort Jervis. 

Express Trains run through to Salamanca. Dunkirk and Butf- 
falo without change of —— and in direct connection with 
al) Southern and Western L' 

Perfectl — and a Sleeping Coaches accom- 
pany all Night Train: 

Tickets can be _ at the Company’s offices—241 Broad- 
way—Depot foot of Chambers 8t., New York, and Long Dock 
Depot, ey A 

WM. R. RR, H. RIDDLE, 
Gen’! Pass, Ag’t. A G up’t. 
ELLUC’S EAU ANGELIQUE. 

THE BEST AND MOST PLEASING TOOTH WASH for 
CLEANSING, PRESERVING and BEAUTIFYING the TEETH, 
anc. STRENGTHENING the GUMS, and giving a SWEET FRA- 
GRANCE to the Breath, 

Prepared only by 

DELLUC & CO., 
PHARMACEUTICAL CHEMISTS, 
No. 635 Broadway, New York. 


CAUTION. 
Bsirg desirious of protecting our customers and the public 
net a new and dangerous imitation offered to them under a 
Sater name, we would roqnene them to closely observe that they 
get DELLUC’S EAU ANGELIQUE. 


JOHN 8 L ER, 
(LATE OF NO. 2 CORTLAND STREET.) 
FASHIONABLE 
BOOT MAKER, 
Nv, 290 BROADWAY. 
£ N. E. Corner of Reade Street, New York, 
Makes to order and keeps on hand a rs es of Buots 
and ee of his own manufacture; al rted i 
Shoes, Bend Sole Leather, Cricket and Base e Ball bhoee, a resson- 
able prices, 
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Literature. 


AT THE SEA-SIDE. 
(A YOUNG LADY'S LETTER.) 


Down here, my Milly, by the sea— 

A “London out of town” they term it— 
My days are dull as dull can be, 

As dail as those of any hermit. 
When Aunty started for the place 

To whick my luck has now consigned}me, 
I followed with as ill a grace 

As though I left my heart behind me. 


We take a very weary walk 
Upon the jetty in the morning, 
When Aunty garnishes her talk 
With good advice and healthy warning :— 
And ev’ry day upon the pier 
We walk again when evening closes. 
It does me good—but, Milly dear, 
You can’t conceive how Aunty proses. 


She guards me grimly to and fro, 
I cannot stir a step without her ;— 
Wherever we may chance to go 
She always has her eyes about her. 
I caught a lecture yesterday, 
Because a lively-looking stranger 
Kept close behind us all the way— 
(As if there could be any danger !) 


That stranger had a lively friend— 
Perhaps a cousin or a brother 

(I scarcely had a chance to lend 
The least attention to the other.) 

But oh! he gave me such a bow 
And such a look of admiration 

That suddenly—I can’t say how— 
I felt a kind of palpitation. 


I smiled sedately as we met— 

But Aunty saw the whole proceeding, 
And fell instanier in a pet 

About my “ want of proper breeding.” 
What is the good of coming down 

To places by the sea, my Milly, 
Where things that one may do in town 

Are called ridiculous and silly ? 





CASSANDRA, 


Alone, she wanders over Até’s hills ! 
Crowned with a thousand herds, the prophetess 
Cassandra, the pale violet of Troy, 
Fairest of Priam’s daughters ; slow, sweet, songs 
Of siren’s music, mournful melodies, 
Her white lips covered with the laurel foam, 
Sioging alone: no more on maiden joy 
Intent, or maiden pain ; her smiles are gone— 
All gone, or ripple faintly on her face, 
As water in the moonlight on a stone. 
Before her, on the ocean’s moaning verge, 
The misty shadows of the future rise; 
She sees, while ever for her undersong 
She hears the roaring of the sea, sad shapes 
Of zoneless women, plaining to the night, 
Of g'eaming harvests of embattled steel, 
Of voices other far than gay, of graves 
Wherein her fathers’ fathers have long slept 
On the still grass-grown Ida, full of flame, 
Of fiying children, whom wild waving hands 
Of fond maternal love in vain recall. 
Such woe she cries, but none will stay to hear. 
Cassandra, erst Apollo’s dearest rose, 
The daughter of a king, now sings alone 
To woods, and waves, and passing winds her song— 
Her uuavailing song, while to her eyes 
Come forms of things to be, light bodiless 
Creations of the soul from spirit-landj 
Crowd on her fancy, telling tales bv her 
Alone believed, of all who should confess 
In coming time too late those tales were true— 
Forewearied hearts! which ever and anon 
Shall cry for death to come, till life’s last wave 
Comes creeping up, and still shall wish to die. 
“ Woe, woe is me! the waving weeds which grow 
By silver Simois, or the golden sands 
Ot old Scamander, grate with jarring sound 
Ot war, which once whispered love, only love. 
The primrose flags upon its mossy bed ; ; 
The nightingale is dumb; the river’s bank 
Is full of beauty and of song no more; 
Black horror holds its sobbing waters—all 
1s winter now. Again the evening 
Sinks in deep ruby light beyond the hills— 
The distant hills of many-peopled Troy. 
Again to me, unwilling, comes that wail— 
That self-same wail from those tall cedars, when 
I dream with dew-spent eyes of those young days 
When every hour was bright, and set apart 
For hope, or memory of some utter joy ; 
When happy fancy had fulfilment fair. 
Oh, weary wail of ever-varied woes 
For my unwished-for suit, when Ajax wooed}j 
With most ungentle wooing; far away 
He bore me, but fair Pallas in her fane 
Thus violated, raised her angry eyes, 
And many an empty tomb shall be-in Greece," 
And body on the mountain, for his crime, 
Beneath the sunshine on a desert shore 
Still he lie cold, till Thetis cover him, 
In woman’s pity, with the floating weed— 


A poor nepenthe for his own dear home, 
Which opens not for him its doors; but there 
The spider’s web floats ever on the wind. 

But I shall fall, as falls some noble tree 
Beneath the woodman’s axe, in the green wold, 
Guiltless, a slave, calling in vain to him 
Who cannot hear, my master, and my lord. 

I cry to waves that answer not, aud woods, 
And silent stones—Echo alone replies, 
And Echo grows full weary of my cry; 
For angry Phebus makes me seem to all 
A liar, and my words as empty air. 
Yet some time shall all say, ‘ too late” with tears— 
The swallow’s lonely song was all too _ om 
. Mew. 





A KNIFE AND FORK. 
CHAPTER 1. 


Montmanr, the maligned epicure and sharp satirist, installed 
himself in the College of Roncourt, Rue Bordet, on the crown 
of the Montagne St. Genevieve. From this eminence he 
could select the chimney whence the fattest smoke issued. 
The cultivated parasite could have no finer position. Cast- 
ing his window vpen, on spring mornings, he could sit dream- 
ing and watching and speculating whither the fattest Bresse 
capon—the most succulent Rouen duck—would find its way 
from the Halles by Saint Eustache. To the east lay the som 
bre pile of Notre Dame by the cruel river’s edge, and flanked 
with the house of suffering of the poor. The chimneys of the 
Sorbonne doctors were uncer his nose. He had only to 


smoke, and mark the rich bulbs of vapour that blobbed from 
the prodigal’s roof; while thin strings of almost colourless 
film rose from the home of the disgraced favourite. 

Of this, Montmaur would say, “ Not carbon enough below 

to roast an egg!” 
And then his eye would gladden over the dark clouds that 
bellied from under the bishop’s pots. ‘ Mounseigneur has not 
a mind to fasting to-day.” And Montmaur would brighten 
the table of Monseigneur that evening. 

A rare and ripe epicure was Montmaur—perfected by a 
cunning, fantastic, sharply-barbed wit. Learnedly, as his 
skilful knife clove through the first chicken of the season, did 
his swift tongue slay a détise. 

Albeit Montmaur was of my flesh and blood—on my 
mother’s side—and you know it is from Eve to Eve, the 


him. Yea, he is my relative, and I admire him, and cap to 
his shade; and bear him reverently in mind wherever it is 
my fortune to taste a perfect Soubise sauce. An humble fol- 
jower of him is the reader’s servant, who presents these notes 
of travel round the world. My mother wedded with an Eng- 
lishman, whose name—but no, my Christian name is enough. 
I was once acquainted with Rochefoucauld Clark, and I mind 
me of the witlings who dulled his life. I shall be, to the reader, 
Montmaur tout court. 

I am not concerned in the industry of any nation. I never 
chaffer in the market; and yet I am not of the ethereal na- 
ture of our poet, who never entered a market place, save to 
buy an apple or arose. I make open confession of a grosser 
nature. I travel, not to stuff my head with legends; nor to 
collect travellers’ tales; nor to discover a new butterfly; nor 
to risk my bones in the quest of a river’s head. So that the 
river be of the quality that yields “jolly good ale, and old,” it 
may flow from the bowels of the earth for me; or take its rise 
in an attorney’s back garden. My eye twinkles upon the up- 
land that is purple with the grape. You find me pensive un- 
der the oak, and surmise that I am digging into a hot brain 
for some truth I cannot seize. Over sagacious observer, you 
are wrong. I am pondering the mysterious story of truffles 
—of which I shall be led to speak in due time and proper 
place. But, for the moment, let it suffice that I seek not to 
know after the manner of the gardener. 

It appears to me that the thing which is daintiest in- 
stinctively shelters itself under that which is strongest. Eve 
was prone to the arms of Adam. 

I am returned home after long travel. I have been neither 
commissioner, nor delegate, nor secretary. I have no worldly 
dignity, save that from which neither king nor parliament can 
disgrace me. My happiness is not sand-based, as is his, who 
lives by delighting mankind With the eloquence of his lip. 
He must keep the cunning still to tickle the ears of the vulgar. 
My joy hasa deeper root ; it lies behind my tongue, and I tickle 
myself to my own humour. 

When I learned that a new Universal Exhibition of the In- 
dustry of the World was to be held, I shrugged my shoulders 
and turned upon my heel. I have never mastered the simple 
mechanism of a farm boy’s mouse-trap. To me a platinum 
wire and a brass farthing are the same metal as a rouge liard. 
The economy of heat 4 understand when a bottle-jack is 
twisting before the fire. 1am master of steam when it en- 
compasses a potato. Since gas has been applied to cookery I 
have given it my anxious attention. Iam an ardent student 
of dessication, and have watched with unmixed gratification 
the potting of lobsters on the coast of Labrador. I should be 
an ungrateful biped, unworthy of a single plover’s egg, were I 
insensible to the services rendered to humanity by the illustri- 
ous inventors of the Dutch oven, the gridiron, and the toast- 
ing-fork. I wonder who was the hardy “ salt” of the turbu- 
lent Baltic, whose eye first twinkled en fin connoisseur, over a 
sturgeon’s roe. Bring me the portrait of the genias—for ge- 
nius is of the palate as well as of the brain—who swallowed 
the first oyster, that I may worship it. 

“ That boy shall be a cook,” my father is reported to have 
said, when he was brought to observe the edifying discrimi- 


a nursery table. Indifferently prepared tops and bottoms, my 
mother fondly related, could not be palmed off upon me, even 
when I was puling upon my nurse’s knees. As I grew, both 
nurse and mother, kissing and blessing me, said, “ Dearc ‘ld! 
he must have the best of everything.” I will take leave to ob- 
serve that, to use a phrase of the vulgar, he has his head 
screwed on in the right way who early develops among his 
entourage the firm belief that he must have the best of every- 
thing. There were little folk .who grew up round about me, 
with no more observant palate thanga hungry dog can boast. 
These witless young creatures allowed it to be said of them 
that they could eat anything. 

“ Give the liver-wing to Montmaur. Esmond and Reginald 
and Olympe don’t care which part they have.” 

That peach upon which the loving sun had pressed his 
sweetest kiss was Montmaur’s, Was there the least finger- 
mark on the bloom of a reine-claude, it was not worthy of the 
plate of a young Montmaur. And, so, as the shifting seasons 





bore me on, with ever ripening experience and taste, through 
the seasons the year, it was;my happiness to 


A JOURNEY ROUND THE WORLD WITH 


glance to the west of the cathedral, to catch’ pleasant eddies of 


scholar says, the wit descends, I say these handsome things of 


nation with which I selected from among the simple dishes of 























































































deepen and enhance the esteem in which my friends held my 
discernment and correct taste. 

Came the day—I remember it was that on which the first 

nm almonds of the year appeared, when my father, as he 

fted two of the delicate open shells, in which, said he, the 

sweet kernel lay, like pearls in exquisite green enamel—when 

os mother, toying with bunch of grapes as she spoke, quietly 

observed : 


“ Mon ami, what do you think of doing with Montmaur ?” 

“My life, you surprise me!” wasthe answer. “ Do with 
Montmaur? The young fellow has a fine figure. Match me 
the young man who can dance like him! I will not say that 
he is a wit who will make the world talk of him; but he has 
enough to dally gently with his neighbour, th h the din- 
ner—and this isenough, Thé mind should be just kept cheer- 
fully alive, while the knife and fork are in hand; just as the 
music at a banquet should be light and dreamy, and very far 
off, so as to be just perceptible in the pauses of what I call 
thistledown conversation. Make of Montmaur? He is 
made, at least as far as I intend to meddle with the manufac- 
ture. 

My mother gently interposed that she, with becoming de- 
ference to the opinion of her lord, thought it would have 
well to give me some profession. 

“A profession!” exclaimed my father. “Is this the coffee, 
my love, Dundas brought us from Constantinople? Mont- 
maur has the most arduous of professions. I have made him 
@ man of taste.” 

I trust I have not been unmindfal of the responsibilities my 
father has imposed upon me. But I have not the least idea of 
tempting the verdict of the world on my life. It has appeared 
to me, that just so much of it as includes my adventures and 
experiences on a journey round the world, from which I am 
just resting, might edify certain of the Engli#h reading public. 
It having become known to me that, for a time, the industry, 
of the world had been belted with the kitchens of the world, 
I resolved to take up my knife and fork and spoon, and em- 

with no more luggage than a Napier es with 
his sword, to circumnavigate the globe. I took an affecting 
leave of my aged parents. My father, ‘laying his hand lov- 
ingly on my shoulder, said, ‘Oh, my son, keep thy palate 
cool, thy brain clear, thy wit within discreet limits! Let thy 
knife and fork approach with respect the dainties of the 
strange peoples among whom thou art about to cast thyself; 
and I charge thee, if it be possible, bring back a dish of fruit, 
or meat, that shall be a new savour in the nostrils of the pa- 
rent who has reared thee.” And so saying, he presented me 
with a toothpick of marvellous workmanship, whereof the 
chasing was as delicate as the veins in fairies. . 

My mother embraced me, charging me only to bring her 
back her son, with colour in his cheeks. 


CHAPTER IIl.—AMERICA. 

My last experiences of England were not diverting. 
I have not much taste for food diagrams, ters 
about sugar, maize, and coffee. Pheasants stutfed with 
straw are not stuffed to my liking. I have been pre- 
sented with many tables and learned treatises on gelatine and 
fibrin; very good penny information for the people, no doubt, 
and for doctors, both social, medical, and philanthropic. I 
am not a medical man. I never read a paper to a number of 
gentlemen in white cravats, and ladies in spectacles, in a pro- 
vincial law court, during the long vacation. It was all in 
vain that our family doctor who would see me off, talked to 
me on the platform about the elements in the human body 
weighing 154 pounds. It is not my business to know the re- 
Jative quantities of water, gelatin, or fat, &s., which my neigh- 
bour or my neighbour’s wife contains. I don’t care to mar 
the subject of my culinary dreams. 

America was a mighty relief. I reached there on a broil- 
ing day. A land ot plenty is this, with the mighty West lying 
behind, ready to hospitably entertain the increasing genera- 
tions of these adventurous, energetic, and active Anglo-Saxon 
cousins. I am in the region of cocktails, and smashes, and 
egg-noggs, and cobblers; of lager beer, of ice-cream saloons 
(some on wheels); of terrapin soup, fried oysters, canvas- 
backed ducks, ciams, fish-balls, candies, pound-cake, and 
pumpkin-pie; the land of the whortle-berry or huckle-berry, 
the blue-berry and the black-berry. It is concentrated under 
my eyes by the energy of Dows and Guild. The chattering, 
laughing negro waiters are everywhere ; familiar, but not of- 
fensive, and, above all, perfect in their business. Behind, lie 
pyramids of the golden maize, stores of corn frcm the great 
granaries to which we are looking anxiously; the American 
epicure’s oyster, and a store of the generous Catawba which 
Longfellow has sung. These are only promises of the gener- 
ous American soil. Every year the vineyard grows, the corn- 
fields press into the wilderness, and the maize is ripening in 
the untrodden solitude of last year. There was pleasant 
dreaming amid many vintages of American grape, which hos- 
pitable hands held sparkling at the level of my eye. a a 
few years have passed since wine-growing was begun in Cin- 
cinnati; only a few years, and yet what,a cellar of American 
grown wines can the Yankee already lay down! I respect 
Jonathan for his energy in this as in other things. He began 
by importing the most celebrated varieties of European vines. 
But they sickened in the new soil, and repaid the vine culti- 
vator only with a mildewed grape. 

Mr. Longworth—for this was the name of the American 
citizen who planted the first American vineyard—was foiled, 
but not beaten. He plucked up the native vine, and put it in 
a grateful soil, and tended it with loving care, and tenfold was 
his labour speedily repaid ; for it was = to him to press 
into his vats the grape-juice that is the Moet of America—the 
fine flavoured sparkling or still Catawba. Of this wine that 
grows by “ the beautiful river” it has been my fortune—it was 
my mission—to taste the varieties which the loving grower 
commends to the lip of the connoisseur. It is a pure grape 
“ dulcet, delicious, and dreamy ;” but I wholly refuse to put it 
beyond and before the gifts of all the vines that grow by the 
“haunted Rhine.” It has a rich heady bouquet. It tingles 
in the blood. It has this noble quality, that it is “pure as a 
spring.” It has not yet passed through the hands of European 
doctors to be softeaed or strengthened into fine old Catawba, 
or degraded into a “ good dinner wine.” The fame of Ca- 
tawba soon spread over the land. Five or six hundred miles 
away from its birth-place, in Missouri, vineyards were laid, 
and they throve. Amazing varieties hath my American host 
in his keeping! American ports and Burgundies, and that 
most delightful and gracious of modern American wines 
sparkling Tsabella ! The names court the epicure. Pride o 
Sandusky; Clinton, from Pleasant Valley Vineyards; and 
Pearl of Lake Erie! The example of holy men purpled Ame- 
rican hili-sides with the wine-giving grape. ve they not 
the mission-grape in California, planted by the Spanish mis- 
sionaries a long time ago? From this mission-grape, nurtured 
by the monks, comes the rich stream of Californian wines 
which are enjoyed 


in the present day. Of late years, the am- 
bitious Californian 


growers, have successfully added, European 
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devotion of a pupil, who risked his life to obtain them, in 
bringing home a number of these much-prized eggs. Since 
then they have been cultivated successfully in France and 
Switzerland. Their favourite food is very inexpensive 
being a hitherto valueless article, the leaves of any 
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dij mentally forward to the time when I might be per- 

to lay sparkling Isabella in the sweetest of sawdust, 
by the side of Moet and Johannisberg. Loth to dull my 
dream, yet resolute that the truth should be spoken, my good 
friend his gentlest tones, said— 


weather they love to be refreshed by the sprinkling of a fine 
rose or eyringe, and they drink up the drops with avidity. 
This delight in moisture would seem to suggest Ireland as a 
favourable locality for cultivating them. ho knows that 
perhaps this humble little worker may, afier all, prove the 
real panacea for Ireland’s wrongs ? 

Many spots on the south and west coasts of Eng- 
land and Scotland, (especially Argyleshire,) would seem 
peculiarly suited to the constitution of the Yama-mai; 
while the warmer and drier countries are more fa- 
vourable for Ailanthiculture. The caterpillar goes through 
four moults before it begins to spin ; these moults are the dan- 
gerous times in its lite; which averages 64 days in length, 
from its hatching to beginning the cocoon. The cocoons are 
light green outside, silver-white inside, and contain from 800 
to 1000 yards of silk; nearly as fine as the mulberry-silk, and 
dyeing light tints more easily. The moth is very handsome, 
a golden yellow or olive colour, with a variegated spot and a 
band on each wing, and measuring six inches across. Eggs 
can be procured from M. Guérin Méneville, at the imperial 
farm, Vincennes. The eggs should not travel after March, as 
the temperature is high for them; they should be always kept 
at about 40° Fahrenheit, till within a few davs of hatching, 
when the temperature may be raised to 55° Fahrenheit; 
worms prematurely hatched are always weakly. The great 
difficuly is to retard the hatching of the eggs till the oaks come 
into leaf; it will be worth while to force young oaks to be 
ready for the little worms, who, fortunately, eat very sparing- 
ly, and can be fed, if egpery on quince, white-thorn, Nea- 
politan medlar, and the red flowers of the Pyrus Japonica. 
The Yama-mai is evidently the most valuable moth to accli- 
matize, and all valuable things are naturally most difficult to 
obtain ; but then the reward is greater. They have never yet 
really succeeded in England; and this is probably because it 
may be necessary to feed the worms on growing trees, and 
not on sprigs put into water, which possibly gives them 
weaky constitutions, Accustomed to open-air lite, they re- 
quire free ventilation ; the skin being very porous, they inhale 
& great deal ot air; even evening dew seems beneficial to 
them. Dr. Chavennes of Lausanne, who has successfully cul- 
tivated Yama-mai, speaks strongly in favour of rearing the 
worms after their first moult, on growing trees, to ensure 
them a healthy old age. He believes that worms fed on cut 
twigs will not last more than three generations.. M. Bonnard 
of Marseilles cured his worms of a kind of black epidemic by 
dipping them for some seconds in water; placing them on 
fresh watered foliage, and leaving them out all right, From 
the usual variations of climate the worms have nothing to 
fear ; but high winds may damage thei, and dust or dirt eaten 
with their food will huri them. It would pay well to have 
plantations of small oak-trees and rear the worms in the open 
air. Rain does them no harm. 

Everything seems to point to Ireland or the south-western 
coasts of Great Britain, as favourable feeding-grounds for 
Yama-mai. The worm must never be touched by the hand; 
a badger’s hair brush can be used to move them. Cotton wool 
soaked in tar water, and placed round the trunks of the trees, 
will prevent ants from ascending. 

M. Personnet of Laval had worms exposed all night to two 
or three degrees of frost; in the morning they were frozen 
quite stiff, and supposed to be’ dead; but, under the influence 
of the sun, they gradually thawed, and soon after were eating 
away as if to make up for lost time. This gentleman, in 1865, 
had 20,000 oak silk-worms, brought up partly under shelter, 
partly in the open air; but 1866 being a most unfavourable 
year for insect life, both he and M. Chavennes lost nearly all 
their worms, and met with a complete check ; but their for 
mer success proves the perfect acclimatization of these valua- 
ble worms, and what has been done in France, may surely be 
done in England. 

M. Personnet calculates the return from an acre of oak trees 
to be from nineteen to twenty-four pounds. There ought to 
be nets provided for the trees, which are expensive, but would 
last ten years. Then there is the profit from the cut wood to 
be counted also. There are numerous French publications on 
this worm, but English readers would do well to consult the 
exhaustive essay of Dr. Wallace on the subject. It was sup- 
posed that the Yama-mai was peculiar to Japan, but some spe- 
cimens strongly resembling Yama-mai were found at Mathe- 
ran, Bombay Presidency, in October 1863 and 1864, just after 
the rains, by Mr. E. Robertson, B.C.S., who collected and kept 
many kinds of silkworms; they fed on the leaves of the 
“ Aloo,” a kind of small jungle tree which grows in the Con- 
can. These worms span their cocoons, developed into moths, 
and laid their eggs, and fulfilled all these conditions of life 
precisely as figured by Guerin Meneville ; but, unfortunately, 
baby-worms when hatched refused to eat “ Aloo” leaves, and 
though every available leafin the neighbourhood was offered 
to them, persisted in starving themselves to death in a few 
days; but, no doubt, a little more investigation would over- 
come this difficulty. It is possible, especially from some dif- 
ference in the colour of the cocoon (light brown instead of 
green), that this insect may prove not to be the Yama-mai 
proper, but a new moth which has been named Anthercea 
Helferi, by Mr. Moore; a dried specimen only has reached 
England from Sikkim, Himalaya. Of its antecedents nothing 
is known, so the point must be cleared up by further research. 
There is littte doubt some silk-spinning moth, very like Yama- 
mai, must be found in India, as reports of its discovery have 
come from various localities. 

Another oak-feeding silkworm, A. Pernyi, from North 
China, is now being experimented on in France and England, 
but its silk is not so valuable as that of its handsome rival. 

I have left little space to speak of the Nephila Plumipes. 
This spider was discovered by an officer, during the Ameri- 
can War, on an uninhabited island near Charleston. He ac- 
cidentally found that he could wind off glossy silk from this 
creature without waiting for it to be spun; and, with the 
true spirit of a naturalist, went through such difficulties and 
hardships to procure a further supply of spiders, as to draw 
from an old boatman the remark—“ No wonder the Yankees 
whipped the Rebels, if they will do such things for to catch 


(the very dullness of which, it is my belief, drives many men 
to the bottle), but with their creaming ‘tumblers, I will make 
bold to promise them a hearty welcome. W. 


——@———— 


SILK-CULTURE IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


We have all heard of the disease among the silkworms, and 
may have speculated in an idle way as to what would be the 
consequence, supposing the silkworms were all to die. How 
are we to provide silk gowns, not only for feminine, but also 
for professional, adoroment? It is a serious question, invol- 
ving, not only an article of —— but the livelihood of many 
thousand industrious workers. here is some consolation, 
therefore, in learning that as yet, the silkworm of the mul- 
berry tree—a victim probably to over care and too great 
civilization—is the only sufferer; the wilder kinds of worms, 
the aborigines of many lands, still retain their original vigour, 
and among these I should like to point out two species pecu- 
liarly worthy of British attention, both being hardy and 
capable of bearing great variation of climate, the “ Bombyx 
Cynthia,” or Ailanthus worm, so called from the tree it feeds 
on; and the “ Bombyx, or Anthercea Yama-wai,” the oak 
silkworm. There is also a humble companion who merits a 
passing word, the “ Nephila Piumipes,” a spider brought to 
our notice from America, who spins bright glossy silk of a 
marvellous strength of texture. Surely, many parts of Great 
Britain might be tenanted by these industrious little animals, 
who would more than pay their keep. It is said, that the 
wild silkworms,in the mountainous districts of China are so 
plentiful that if their cocoons could be collected they would 
furnish many thousand bales of silk annually. Those who 
visited the Horticultural Exhibition at Kensington, last me 
will remember the specimeus of Ailanthus tree sent by y 
Dorothy Nevill—a tree with leaves resembling a common ash 
or sumach. Like the latter, it is propagated by shoots from 
the root, and any one wishing to devote himself to Ail- 
anthiculture must first provide a plantation of these trees. 
To Lady Dorothy Neviil is due, I believe, the credit of 
importing the eggs of Bombyx Cynthia from China, and of 
first successfully cultivating them in this country. This 
worm is indigenous to North China, Thibet, Java, and many 
parts of Northern India. In England Lady Dorothy Nevill 
has perfected two broods in a year; in Paris M. Méneville 
has succeeded in getting four, but this was the result of a very 
high temperature. In England, the acclimatization of this 
silkworm may be considered as a fait accompli. Dr. Wallace, 
of Colchester, is the largest cultivator; he has large planta- 
tions of the trees (some along the sloping banks of the Great 
Eastern Railway), where the worms feed without any protec- 
tion from the weather. The eggs, laid in July, take a fort- 
night to hatch. The baby worms are first fed on leaves kept 
fresh in water, then hung in paper hamraocks on trees, where 
they eat ravenously and grow so rapidly, that the cocoons can 
be collected in September. Two broods can be calculated on 
in ordinary seasons. Ia spite of the constant damp and cold 
of last summer, the Ailanthus worms flourished ; during this 
present year even, much better results may be looked for, and 
the Ailanthus cultivators are sanguine of success. 

From birds the worms have little to fear; the sparrows 
have either not yet learned to eat Bombyx Cynthia, or else 
find they are not good food, as they are seen picking aphides 
off the branches and not touching the worms. Their chief 
enemies are wasps, ants, and parasitic diptera. The worm, 
with great forethought, when it begins toepin its cocoon ona 
leaf, attaches it by a silken thread to the ——. so as to pro- 
vide against all danger from the fall of the leaf. It is also 
economical in leaving a hole for its own exit at one end of 
the cocoon, thus obviating the necessity of drowning the 
chrysalis in order to wind off the silk, as is done with the 
mulberry cocoons. This is a great saving to the breeder, as 
so many more moths are left to lay eggs. It was at one time 
thought, as the cocoons were open at the end, that the silk 
would be useless, except for carding ; but some French patents 
are already in operation for sarmounting this difficulty. The 
Tossah moth, one of the largest and strongest of its race, 
yields a silk possessing the enviable faculty of becoming more 
glossy every time it is washed; but the worm fastens up its 
cocoon with an indissoluble gum, which has hitherto baffled 
all the means that chemical science can suggest for melting it, 
so the silk is obliged to be carded instead of being wound, a 
process that spoils its lustre and deteriorates its value, The 
Ailanthus cocoon is pale-grey, about an inch and three-quar- 
ters long. As all the work of attending on the worms can be 
done by women and boys, the expenses are not great, and Dr. 
Wallace computes a profit of £12 an acre for waste lands and 
railway banks used for the plantations. The fabric woven 
from this, silk is so strong as to be almost everlasting. It is 
wanting in gloss, but that difficulty might be overcome by 
mixing with other silk ; for instance, with that of the Yama- 
mai. In France, the cultivation of this splendid silk worm 
has already become a pecuniary success; the culture can be 
carried out at so small an expense that the sale, as faggots, of 
the boughs the worms have been reared on, covers it. The 
Yama-mai is so handsome in all stages of its life, and, com- 

to the mulberry silkworm, is so hardy, and requires so 

ittle attention, that it is sure to become a great favourite. It 

has been introduced to us from Japan, where its silk is so 
highly prized that it is reserved, some say, for the exclusive 
use of the Imperial family; also, according to others, to make 
the white parts iu the rare and beautiful Japanese crapes. It 
was death to export the eggs, and with that touch of romance 
which seems to surround everything brought from that mys- 
terious land, we find the first really successful effort to intro- 
duce Yama-mai eggs into Europe was effected in 1863 by M. 
Van Meredervoort, director of the medical school of Nanga- 
paki, who, after many futile attempts, succeeded, through the 


beer: 
“ Bass or Allsopp; or Philadelphia, Albany or Lager?’ I 
“ You're posted in ales, No: Smith, New York,” was his 
wi 


answer. 

And [ will obseeve that Smith’s porter or ale, with a porter- 
house steak, is good cheer, and leaves no room for regret that 
the Atlantic is tumbling between you and Barclay and Per- 
kins, or Meux, or the high mightinesses of Burton-on-Trent. 

The Yankees have brought their inventive genius to bear 
on their kitchens. I am not prone to admire patents in a 
kitchen. I like to see the artist with simple materials and 
old-fashioned means. A pinch of charcoal, a copper-pan, and 
a spoon, and my cook shall command the reverence of any 
redoutable fourchette on the western or eastern shores of the 
Atlantic. A patent range from Boston, Massachusetts, with 
its steam-table, hot closets, and double-jacket kettles, has 
great economical advantages and conveniences, when the bu- 
siness is cooking for the mapy-headed. I call for an ice- 
cream, and learn that it was whipped by the patent freezer 
of J. R. Champlin, Laconia, having been first crushed by the 
patent ice-crusher jof one Richerdson, of Gloucester, Massa- 
chusetts. Had I been an unprovided ordinary traveller, I 
should have eaten with knife, spoon and fork, from Meridan, 
Connecticat. The Yankee kitchen completely expresses the 
character of the nation for whom it is set in operation. This 
isa people who have set up travelling ice-cream saloons. 
They are vehement in ail things. Ice-creams are everywhere 
and at all seasons. They have strange tastes, moreover. It 
ia not easy to forget the flavour of their effervescing sarsapa- 
rilla drink. They aré a people who pad themselves with 

und-cake, and wile away the lagging hours with candies. 

e iohabitant of M husetts eats pie, morning, noon 
and night. Bacon and beans have entered the heart of New 
England. Taking an extremely long pause over a dish of 
bacon and beans, as something too heavy for a man who is 
not given to habitual violent exercise, I asked the negro free 
sitizen, who was good enough to hand me the dish, whether 
it was a favourite one among them. 

“A man, sir, doesn’t think he’s breakfasted unless he’s had 
baked beans cn Sundays. Yes, sir, pork and beans; that’s a 
reg’lar New England dish, and so is roast beef and mashed 
potatoes.” 

I bad discussed the famous oyster-soup. It has a delicate 
and pleasant flavour, uolike an English oyster-soup. I had 
experienced a novel American combination of salmon and 

. I nad eaten fish-balls, with slices of cold butter. The 
Baked beans were followed up with a chicken, flanked by 
green corn, asparagus, tomatoes, and green peas. Each vege- 
table was good, and admirably served ; but I protest that no 
art was here. There was no delicate appeal to the palate, 
but rather something to sicken and deaden it for a conside- 
rable number of hours. It is observed in “A Fable for 
Critics :”— 

Roots, wood, bark, and leaves, singly, perfect may be; 

Bat clapt hodge-podge together, they don’t make a tree, 

Perfect peas, and corn, and tomatoes, and asparagus, may 
be placed on the board, and yet be barbarisms. I am not in 
love with fish-balls; but the green corn in which our cousins 
delight, is of exquisite flavour. I mind me of an arrangement 
of short-cake and strawberries, of which I shall not permit 
my cook to lose sight—not a cloying sweet short.cake, 1 
would observe, for the beoefit of that educated portion of 
mankind which knows how to eat—but of neutral taste, and 
light and crisp in substance, heightening the flavour of the 


strawberry. 

Snail I dwell on the savour of the Tenderloin? I will say 
that it is a crafty cut, which the Yankee chef knows how to 
flavour with the fire. There are some things, and important 
ones, which are not good. American chickens are wretched 
birds; the tea and coffee are bad; but, again, the milk and 
eggs (two corner-stones of the kitchen) are exquisite. In 
doubt, take eggs boiled, fried, dropped, or scrambled. These, 
with the delightful Indian corn flour, called Maizena, make a 
dainty dish; but of this in France! Our cousins are great in 
biscuits, breads, corn-cakes, buckwheat-cakes; in pastry and 
,pie—the word must be written—coarse. They have fallen on 
a good champagne, however. Heideseck makes a very har- 
monious marriage with a fair American dinner. There is 
great delicacy in some of the drinks. A Bourbon whiskey 
cock-tail cannot be manufactured to please the educated tip- 
Mer, by atyro. A light hand anda —— must pre- 
side over the production of a perfect cock- I shall not 
enter into the mysteries of the rattle-snake, and the rum sour; 
nor enlarge upon “ hard shells,” nor even dwell on the rela- 
tive quantities of flavours and stimulants that go to make a 
commendable “eye-opener ;” yet, I cannot forbear from point- 
ing the contrast that intrudes itself upon my mind; albeit, it 
is to the ae of my countrymen. Happening to be 
strolling in the yard of the and Garter at Rich- 
mond, having escaped from the ladies, after dinner, for a ciga- 
rette, | overheard a violent discussion between an ostler and 
a coachman, on the usual morning refreshment of their fra- 
dernity. The London man was explaining the nature and 
names of the “ eye-openers” of the London Stable-yards. Said 
he: “ A ha’porth of beer and pen’north of gin is a puppy. 
Bless you, we have it always in the morning. We cail it a 
nerve- . Now, dog’s-nose, as everyone is aware 
of, is a pint of beer, and a half-quartern. At the White Horse, 
all the fellows turn in at about six. No dog’s-nose there; we 
are all pups.” 
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spiders.” Having at last obtained sixty of the insects, he pro- 
ceeded to experiment upon them. They fed willingly on bits 
of chicken liver, crushed flies, &c.; but many died before it 
was discovered that, like the Yama-mai, they delight in 
damp, and require water. The spider never spins @ geome- 
trical web, but always places its centre near the top, and in 
every way abhors precedent. They are economical animals 
also, and every few days stuff their webs into their mouths 
and masticate them for hours, swallowing the silk and repu- 
diating the dust and other matters. From one spider was wound 
$33 yards of silk in three days; she seemed unable to evolve 
any more, but on killing and opening her, plenty of gum was 
found secreted inside. One spider, when tired of having her 
silk wound off, snapped the line with a hindleg. Weare 
told that this silk seems stronger and more glossy than mul- 
berry silk, and as it took a weight of fifty-four grains suspend- 
ed from a single thread of silk to break it—a solid bar of 
spider’s silk, one inch in diameter, would sustain a weight of 
seventy tons! A similar bar of iron would only sustain 
twenty-eight tons. The officer then discovered that his spiders 
possessed three pair of spinners, all giving different coloured 
silks; from the same animal at the same moment he could 
wicd off separately deep golden silk and silver-white; the 
third pair of spinners give threads of a pale blue very fine 
silk, used to envelope the prey when caught. Threads of 
spider’s silk were woven as woof to a warp of common black 
silk, and made into a riband, two inches wide, proving it is 
real silk, and can be treated as such. 

The male spiders are small insignificant animals, weighing 
only thirty-two parts of a grain, while the females are large 
and handsome, weighing three or four grains; they have 
black shining bodies covered with white hairs. The male 
does nothing for himself, leaving her to spin the web, provide 
the food, and even carry him on her back when removal is 
necessary. The mother makes a cocoon of yellow silk, and 
lays in it from four to five hundred eggs; the little spiders 
are batched in a month, but remain for some days in the 
cocoon preying on each other! the stronger eating up the 
weaker. lao six months the young spiders laid eggs them- 
selves, 80 it is easy to imagine what quantities might be ob- 
tained; they are perfectly hardy, and are fed easily and 
cheaply, and doubtless other spiders of the same genus might 
be found productive of silk as-well as this species. Should 
the domestication of the Yama-mai be found more difficult 
than is at present expected, it is possible that this spider silk 
could be obtained in sufficient quantities to mix with the 
Ailanthus, and give it that brilliance it now wants, aod 
such a fabric would be so durable as to be almost ever- 
lasting. 

Enough has been done to prove that British silk producers 
are not myths, and that a new source of industry and profit is 
opening before us for the employment of the weaker mem- 
bers of our population, which we can only hope may prove 
as beneficial as it now looks alluring. 





QUAINT CLOCKS, 


Ever since man first began to contrive machines. to answer 
the momentous question, “ What’s o’clock ?” he seems to have 
delighted in taxing his ingenuity to make the poor instru 
ments complicate the answer. Not content with having the 
hour indicated on a dial, or sounded by a bell, he must 
needs have it manifested to his vision by dancing dolls, 
or announced to his ear by. trumpet-blowing cherubim or 
gong-sounding monsters. Two thousand years ago, when the 
only known means of measuring time was by the trickling of 
water from one vessel to another, the clepsydra maker in- 
dulged his fancy and made his simple wares elaborate by the 
employment of fantastic contrivances for showing the time 
through the agency of automaton figures. The clepsydra of 
Ctesibus, fur instance, consisted, outwardly, of a lachrymose 
munnikin whose faliing tears supplied the water that impelled 
the instrument, while his jubilant brother, buoyed up on a 
floating pedestal, boldly pointed with a wand to the hours 
marked on an adjacent column, Coming to times a little less 
remote, we find the Persian King Haroun-al-Raschid sending 
the Emperor Charlemagne a water-clock, whereof Giffard, in 
his “ History of France,” gives this description :—* The dial 
was composed of twelve small doors, which represented the 
division of the hours; each door opened at the hour it was in- 
tended to represent, and out of it came the same number of 
litule balls, which fell one by one, at equal distances of time, 
on a brass drum. lt might be told by the eye what hour it 
‘was by the number of doors that were open; and by the ear, 
by the number of balls. that fell. When it was twelve o’clock, 
twelve horsemen in miniature issued forth at the same time, 
and marching round the dial shut all the doors.” Old St. 
Paul’s was not without a curiosity of this character ; for, ac- 
cording to Dugdale’s history of the cathedral, there was a dial 
ordered in the reign of the third Edward, “to be made with 
all splendour imaginable. Which was accordingly done; 
having the image of an angel pointing to the hour both of the 
day aud night.” The bell, too, of this clock, or of its succes- 
sor, was struck by the wooden ancrstors of the monstrosities 
that are at present to be seen in front of Mr. Bennett’s shop in 
Cheapside; they were a more numerous family in those days 
than they sre now, for it seems to have been a common thing 
for churches and market-houses to have their “‘ Jacks o’ th’ 
clock,” a3 the automaton bell-strikers were termed. Decker, 
who wrote his “ Gull’s Hornbook” in 1609, calls the St. Paul’s 
figures “ Paul’s Jacks ;” he says, “ the great dial is your last 
monument; where, bestow some half of the three-score mi- 
nutes, to observe the savciness of the Jacks that are above the 
man in the moon there; the strangeness of their motion will 
quit your labour.” He turther adas, “ But howsoever it Paul’s 
Jacks be once up with their elbows and quatrelling to strike 
eleven, as soon us ever the clock has parted them, and ended 
the fray with his hammer, let not the duke’s gallery contain 
you any longer.” : 

Clocks, or mechanical contrivances, somewhat resembling 
orrerics, and intended to show the movements of the heavenly 
bodies, the phases of the moon, &c , have been made by scores 
during the last five centuries; 1ndeed, the word horologium so 
frequently found io early literature would seem to reter to 
such machines rather than to proper clocks or time-keepers. 
There is one of these preserved in the north tower of Exeter 
Cathedral, which is believed to have been there since 1480 at 
least, and probably from a much earlier time ; in it the earth 
is represented by a central globe, and the sun by a fleur-de- 
lis, which, as it daily revolves round the earth, puints out the 
hours; while a ball painted black and white represents the 
moon’s phases by turning on its axis. Richard Wallingford, 
the ingenious son of a St. Alban’s blacksmith, who attained 
such proficiency in science that he was made Abbot of St. 
Albans, and tu whom the credit of making the first wheel- 
clock 1s sometimes allotted, made another of these instru- 
menis, which was @ miracle of art; it showed the course of 
the sun and moon, tne risings and scttings of the planets and 





fixed stars, and even the ebb and flow of the tide. Before he 
died he wrote a book of instructions for keeping the mecha- 
nism in order, so that it might not be deranged by meddling 
monks in after times. Then there was the celebrated Dondi, 
an astronomer of the fourteenth century, who gained the title 
of Mattre Jehan des Orloges, whose moving sphere, or celes- 
tial clock was the wonder of his age; for by it the different 
points of space cccupied by the heavenly bodies could be, so 
it is said, distinguished at any hour of the day or night. But 
perbaps the culminating machine of this class is the famous 
Strasbourg clock, of which we have all heard, and of which 
descriptions are 80 common that we need not reproduce one 
here. The existing clock is not, however, the original one. 
for it is asserted that it was preceded by anotber of similar ex- 
traordinary workmanship, that was placed in the town in 
1370, and of which one portion only is embodied in the pre- 
sent machine, namely, the cock, which upon the hourly chim- 
ing of the bells used to flap its wings, stretch its neck, and 
crow several times. Doubtless this appendage took its origin 
from the ancient division of the night-watch defined by 
“‘cock-crow.” The modern curivsity was made about two cen- 
turies after the old one; as a matter of course, following from 
its complicated construction, it has always been getting out 
ot order. It took four years, from 1838 to 1842, to set it going 
last time ; it was thoroughly renovated, and some new parts 
were added ; and it was just completed in readiness for exhi- 
bition to the scientific congress held in the town in 1843, on 
which occasion its new start in life was solemnly inaugurated, 
and a nocturnal fée was given in honour of the artist who 
performed the work. Au engraving of the clock appeared in 
the “ Illustrated London News” in 1843; and Mr. Wood, the 
author of an exhaustive compendium ot horological curiosi- 
ties, to which we are indebted for much of the information 
that this article embodies, gives a very good external view of 
it, as a frontispiece. 

_The picture-shops of Strasburg abound in descriptions and 
views suited to all pockets; we have before us a little oc- 
tavo, which is called an abridged description ; as it comprises 
seventy pages of print, we may form some notion of what an 
unabridged account must be like. On the cover of this bro- 
chure is an advertisement of lithographs, plain and coloured, 
which may be bought at prices ranging from two franks to 
twenty centimes. Some twenty years ago a model of a clock 
which was said to resemble the Strasbourg one very closely, 
was exhibited in London, first at a meeting of the Royal So- 
ciety, and then publicly, and it afterwards went into the pos- 
session of Mr. O. Morgan. 

Other cathedrals besides Strasbourg have marionette clocks 
of less complicated structure, but still very curious as displays 
of ingenuity. There is one at Lyons which has, like its Stras- 
bourg prototype and many others, a crowing cock that flaps 
his wings and thrice sounds his sbrill clarion every three 
hours. Ina way baer him a door opens on one side 
aad out comes the Virgin Mary, and from an opposite door 
the angel Gabriel, who meets and salutes her. A dove de- 
scends upon the Virgin’s head ; and after these puppets have 
retired a reverend iather comes forth and pantomimically 
gives the spectators a blessing. The days of the week are re- 
presented by seven figures, each of which takes its place in a 
niche on the morning of the day it symbolises, and remains 
there till midnight. Then tere is the clock at Venice, which 
has a similar puppet-show ; and doubtless scores of them are 
scattered about the continent; some that, like that at Lyons, 
have received attention, and are in some sort of going order, 
and others buried in the dust and lumber of disused cloisters 
and towers. 

Germany, the country of toy-makers, seems always to have 
excelled in the manutacture of these mechanical drolleries. 
Augsburg was especially famous for them, as, indeed, it was 
for the more simple and exciusively useiul forms of clocks. 
Most of the figure-moving timekeepers were coustructed there ; 
and it is said that thay were chiefly made and used for pre- 
sents from ambassadors of Christian countries to Oriental 
princes and barbarians. The South Kensington Museum con- 
tains some half-dozen Augsburg clocks; but these have no au- 
tomata; and doubtless many others are to be found in the art 
collections of our country. A clock of unique design, conjec- 
tured to be of German make, and of date about the commence- 
meant of tue seventeenth century, was exhibited at a meeting 
of the Archeological Institute in 1855. 1t was in the form oi 
a griffin bearing un escutcbeon, on which was the dial. The 
animal rolled its eyes constantly whilst the clockwork was in 
movement; opened its mouth when the quarters struck, and 
flapped its wings at the striking of the hour. 

Nicholas Grollier de Serviére, an old soldier who had served 
in the Italian army, and who died in 1689, devoted his latter 
days to the invenuon and construction of a variety of whim- 
sical clocks, some of which he made for the sole purpose of 
delighting and surprising his visitors. <A figure of a tortoise, 
droppedjato a plate of water having the hours marked on 
the rim, would float round and stop at the proper hour, telling 
what it was o’clock like a learned pig. A lizard ascended a 
pillar on which the hours were marked, and pvinted to the 
ume as it advanced. A mouse did the same thing by creep- 
ing slong an hour-marked cornice. 

During the last century music was added to automaton 
clocks to increase the charms and accompany the diversions 
ot the figures. According to an old advertisement, there was 
one exuibited at the Duke of Marlborough’s Head, in Fleet- 
street, which, “ besides divers curious mutivns, pei tormed—1. 
A concert of Italian and Euglish music, to we number ot 
thirty-two different tunes, including ects of airs, minucts, jiggs, 
borces, sarabands, couranis, &c., on orgaus, wumpels, flues, 
and flagellets, very true and melodious. Lt shitted a tresn 
lune of itself, and repeated at pleasure, 2. ln the course of 
this harmony, the seven liberal sciences, viz., musick, opuk, 
physick, architecture, painting, mathematcks, and eloquence, 
appeared, each wi.h some proper instrumect lo denvie bis 
profession. 38. Apoilo broke torough a cioud with bis harp 
in his band. 4. A cuckoo called, aud seventetcno small birus 
warbled their proper notes a8 natural as if living.’ Although 
Ubis is called in the advertisement a “ musical ciuck,” tuere is 
no mention of any horological part, and we strongly suspect 
that it was merely # sort of musical-box with automata, of 
course moved by wheels, or “ clock-work”—as all wheel me- 
Chanisms to this day are popularly called—driven by a spring 
and governed by a fly, as old clocks were sud modern musi- 
cal-boxes are. But if this was vot a genuine wusical-clock, 
that one was which was exhibited at tue Royal Exchange in 
1740 ; for in addition to performing the tunctions of au or- 
rery, and “solving many curious problems in astronomy,” it 
delighted those who paid balf-a-crown to see and hear it with 
moving figures and shifting scenery, which rofled away to 
musical accompaniment, in true modern “ transformation” 
style. The musical part embraced “ four sets of keys,” so 
Uthat those who did not like the mechanical playing could nave 
their better tastes gratified by the music of living performers. 
Tne Rev. J. Wesley tells in his journal of a clock whicn he 
saw at Lurgan, in Lreland, in 1762, which was not merely mu- 





sical but vocal. A figure of an old man, in a case with a cur- 
tain drawn before it, stood over against a clock. Every time 
the clock struck be opened the door with one hand, drew 
back the curtain with the other, turned his head as if looking 
round on the company, and than said, with a clear, loud, arti- 
culate voice, “ past one,” or two, or three, as the case might 
be. The maker,a Mr. Miller, wanted to sell the wonder; 
but, although so many came to see it that he was in danger of 
being ruived by his loss of time in showing it, no one seemed 
inclined to purchase it, or even reward his ingenuity—so he 
wisely took the whole thing to pieces. Christopher Pinch- 
beck who gave his name to the famous alloy of which our 
forefathers were content to have their watch-cases made, was 
a noted constructor of musical time-keepers; he called bis 
house by the sign of the “ Astronomico-Musical Clock.” We 
may infer that the clock mentioned above as having been ex- 
hibited at the Royal Exchange was one of bis construction ; 
for the detailed advertisement of it answers exactly to an ad- 
vertisement of the clocks made by him, which appeared in a 
weekly journal in the year 1721, nineteen yeurs before the ex- 
hibition, and a few years after Pinchbeck’s death. There was 
another eminent hanical genius who made wonderful 
clocks in the last century ; his name was James Cox, and he 
was not merely a mechanic, but bad some ideas of the impor- 
tance of art in beautifying mechanisms, for he employed Nol- 
lekens, the sculptor, aud Zoffany, the painter, to make designs 
for his works. He made a host of curious and costly toys 
with the hope of selling them to Indian princes, but the In- 
dian war frustrated his designs, and he was obliged to turn 
his curiosities to account by exhibiting them. This expedient 
failed, and at last he obtained a private Act of Parliament em- 
powering him to dispose of his museum by lottery. The col- 
lection must have included some really wonderful specimens 
of ingenuity and exquisiie workmanship ; precious stones and 
metais were the chief materials employed in their manufac- 
ture: but the most curious of them hardly come within the 
limits of our subject, aud we are here obliged to pass them by 
without descripuov. Mason, a contemporary poet, said ia 
allusion to the display :— 





Great Cox, at his mechanicall, 

Bids orient pearis from golden dragons fall ; 
Kach little dragonet, with brazen grin, 
Gapes for the precious prize, and gulps it in. 
Ye', when we peep behind the scene, 

One master wheel directs the whole machine ; 
The self-same pearls, in nice gradation, all 
Around one common centre rise and fall. 


After all, a musical-clock resolves itself into little more than 
a musical-box, set going at certain times by a timekeeper, just 
as an alarum is let off. The connection between the clock 
and the music is not more intimate than was the music and 
steam which constituted an exhibition{ entitled “ Music by 
Steam,” offered to the curiosity mongers in London a few 
years ago, and the realisation of which consisted in a barrel- 
organ turned by a little steam-engine ! 

he mention of alarums leadg us to notice one or two of 
these useful clock accessories that come within the range of cu- 
rious. A very active member ofsthis family of mechanica: 
watchmen was erected in the nursery of Dublin workhouse 
century ago, the inscription on which sufficiently describes it. 
“ For the benefit of infants protected by this hospital, Lady 
Arabella Denny presents this clock, to mark, that as children 
reared by the spoon must have but a small quantity uf food at 
a time, it must be offered frequently ; for which purpose this 
clock strikes every twenty minutes, at which notice all the 
infants notasleep must be discreetly fed.” Alarum-clocks 
have been made that, besides rousing the sleeper, would ignite 
a match and light a candle for him to get up by; and we 
lately saw one that, in addition to these functions, boiled a 
cup of coffee for the early riser’s breakfast. The wonderful 
couch shown at the 1851 Exhibition, which tilted its occupant 
out at any desired hour, is probably in the memory of many a 
reader of these remarks; but perhaps the prettiest and moat 
agreeable of these contrivances was the bed made by a Bohe- 
mian mechanic in 1858, which set off with one ot Auber’s gen- 
tle airs when it was pressed by a tired body, and thundered 
forth a clashing march at the time the sleeper desired to be 
awakened, : 

Who does not envy the man who was in himself a time- 
keeper, and instinctively marked time whatever he might be 
doing, as correctly as any horometrical hine? An t 
of this bumar clock is given in the * Bibliothéque Uaiver- 
selle de Genéve,” and also in the “ Gentleman’s Magazine,” 
for 1825. His name was Chevally, and he was a native of 
Switzerland. In his youth he was accustomed to pay great 
attention to the ringing of bells and the vibrations of pendu- 
lums; and by degrees he acquired the power of counting & 
succession of intervals exactly equal to those which the vibra- 
tions or sounds produced. being on board a steamboat on the 
Lake of Geneva, on July 14, 1823, be engaged to indicate to 
Ube crowd about bim the lupse of a quarter vf an hour, or as 
meny minutes and Js as any Oue chose to name, and this 
durivg @ moat diversified conversation with those standing by ; 
and further, to indicate by his voice the moment when the 
hand passed over the quarier-minutes or half minutes, or apy 
other subdivision previously stipulated, during the whule 
course of the experimeat. This he did without mistake, not- 
witbstanding the exertions of those about bim to distract his 
attention, aud clapped bis bands at the conclusion of the fixed 
time. His own account of his gift was as tollows: “I have 
acquired by imitation, labour, and patience, a movement, 
which neither thoogbts, nor Jabour, nor anything can stop. 
It is similar to that of a pendulum, which at each motion of 
going and returning gives me the space of three secou.is, 80 
wal twenty of them make a minvle, and these IL add to others 
continuaily.” It this man’s wondeiful faculty could but be 
disseminated throughout mapkiod, what a punctual world we 
shouid bave; aud if, as moralisis assert, those days are doubled 
which are economically spent, what a means of lengthening 
cur lives would such a gilt affurd us! lu any case, would not 
the acquisition of this ume-reckouing instinct be worth trying 
for? 








——__>—__—_ 


ENGLAND’S GOSPEL OAKS, 


Dr. Dryasdust (as represented by an army of writers in 
Notes and Queries) complains that gospel oaks, gospel elms, 
and sermon Urees are One by ons disappearing trom England, 
Sometines, the trees die from sheer old age; sometimes, they 
are rooted up by farm improvers, !actory builders, villa spe- 
culators, or railway contractors. Dryasdust complains that 
there is in every case one link Lruken between the present and 
the past: one little centre destroyed around which an old 
story had crystallised. : 

These gospel oaks and sermon trees point to a state of so- 
ciety and of feeling wuich has undergone much change. 
They were pulpits; they were religious memorials; they were 
county boundaries and parish limits ; they were meeting-points 
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the oak near' Kentish Town, the tradition used to be 
that St. Augustine or one of the Fathers once preached 
under the shadow of its overhanging boughs. Up in the far 
north, there is a venerable fir-tree on the western coast of Ar- 


times may well have been the custom to a much greater ex- 
tent in those olden days when churches were few, trees and 
green fields plentiful, and people widely scattered. 

It is remarked by the Rev. A. G. H. Hollingsworth, in his 
History of Stowmarket: “ When Christianity was first intro- 
duced into England, it was customary for the missionaries to 
select some oue known gigantic tree as their place of assem- 
blage. These leafy tabernacles were generally oaks of vast 
size and stature. Nor is it at all unlikely that some of them 
were thus chosen because from their gigantic bosom the sa- 
cred mistletoe of the Druids had been cut; and they were 
consecrated by superstitious veneration in the minds of the 
people as sacred places. Nor were they inappropriate pulpits 
for the apostolic bishops and priests, who thus in making their 
shades vocal with the gospel words, proclaimed by their voice 
the victory ot Christ over darkness and idolatry.” Mr. Hol- 
lingsworth was speaking specially of the gospel oak in the 

of Stowmarket. ‘This measures forty-three feet in cir- 
cumference at a height of four feet from the grourd; it has a 
hollow trunk capacious enough to contain eight or ten per- 
sons. An examination of its rings leads to an opinion that it 
cannot be much less than a thousand years old. 

The majority of traditions relating to such old trees are con- 
nected rather with the boundaries between parish and parish, 
or county and county, than with purely religious ceremonials, 
They speak of processions, perambulations, and beating the 
bounds, generally with more or Jess admixture of pious ob- 
servances, but principally having in view the marking or 
identifying of corners in the boundary lines of local divisions. 
Near Ross, it used to be the custom, during the annual cere- 
mony of beating the bounds,to read portions of the gospel 
under the shadow both of the gospel oak and the gospel bush. 
The Plestor Oak mentioned by White in his Naturai History 
of Selborne, marked the limit or end of the plestor, playstow, 
or play-place for the children of the village. The gospel oak 
at Stoneleigh in Warwickshire, standing in a little retired cop- 
pice, marks the boundary between the parishes df Stoneleigh 
und Bagginton. A whole forest of such trees must have 
been seen by most readers of topographical literature. There 
are some lines by George Withers, written towards the close 
of the reign of Charles the First, which touch upon this 
subject : 

That ev’ry man might keep his own possessions, 
Our fathers used, in reverend processions, 

With zealous pray’rs and with praiseful cheere, 

To waike their parish boundes once a yeare, 

And well know.ve markes (which sacrilegious hands 
Now cut or brake) so border’d ont their lande, 
That ev’ry one distinctly knew his owne, 

And many brawies, pow rife, were then unknowne. 


The “sacrilegious hands” were the moody, gloomy iconoclasts 
ot the Puritan body. Herrick, in his “ Hesperides,” with a 
distinct allusion to the Holy Oak or Gospel Tree as a per- 
manent landmark to defiae the boundaries or parishes or 
other local divisions, says : 
Dearest, burv me 

Under that Holy Oke or Gospel Tree; 

Where (tho’ thou seest not) thou may’st think upon 

Me, when thou yeerly go’st procession. 


Certain collateral speculations were put forward by the late 
Sir Henry Ellis, who, in his Notes to Brand’s Popular Anti- 
quities, made the following comments : “ The procession-days 
or gang-days not only brought to the recollection of English- 
men the settlement of the Christian fathers on the soil, but 
they also impressed on the memory correct notions concern- 
ing the origin and nature of proprietorship in land. These 
religious processions marked out the limits of certain portions 
of land, under which the whole kingdom was contained; and 
in all these the a. of God’s fee was recognized by the 
law of the people. he primitiw, or cyric scot or church- 
rate, is admitted as due throughout the bounds, and the tithes 
also, as charges on the parish; but, together with those ad- 
missions, there is formed in the mind a mental boundary; 
and a sacred restraint is placed upon the consciences of men, 
that commingles religious awe with the institution of landed 

ht and landed inheritance, and family succession to it.” 

me of the ceremonies connected with perambulation or 
beating the bounds have more of oddity than solemnity about 
them. It is said that some time ago, at a 
once every three years, the chief commissioner of the Tyne 
‘was wont to catch of the first pretty maiden he encoun- 
tered on the banks of tha Tyne, on the morning of the cere- 
mony, and give her a kiss, a guinea, and a glass of wine— 
which, it is alleged, induced some of the maidens to put them- 
selves in the way of being so captured. 

As to the of parish boundaries, it is chiefly a mem- 
ory of the past. It used to be a glorious sight to see bumble 
the beadle, with his retinue of leather-legged and muffin-cap- 
ped charity boys, trudging through the streets, and banging 
away with their wands at any stones or inscriptions which 
denoted a parish boundary. There are some odd stories 
afloat about these bulations. The Book of Days states 
that, in some districts, the parish authorities insisted on walk- 
ing along the whole boundary-line. If a canal had been cut 

the boundary, it was deemed necessary that some of 
the should pass through the water. Where a 


ent century, when a procession of churchwardens, overseers, 
and charity boys was perambulating the parish of St. George, 
Hano’ they came to a part of a street where a noble- 
man’s cOach was standing across the boundary-line. The 

was empty, wailing for the owner, who had gone 
into an adjoining house. The principal churchwarden desired 
the coachman to drive out of their way. ‘I wont,” said he; 
“ my lord told me to wait here, and here I'll wait” Where- 
upon the churchwarden coolly opened the carriage door, 
entered, passed out at the opposite door, and was followed by 
the whole procession. A writer in the work last named, says : 
“ The last bulation I witnessed was in 1818, at a small 
village in Derbyshire. It was of rather degenerate character. 
There was no clergyman present, nor anything of a religious 
nature in the proceedings. The very name processioning had 
been transmuted (and not inaptly) into possessioning. The 
constable, with a few labourers and a crowd of boys, constitu- 
ted the procession, if such an irregular company could be so 
called. An axe, a mattock, and an iron crow were carried b 
the labourers, for the purpose of demolishing any building or 
fence which had been raised without permission on the waste 
ground, or for which the acknowledgment to the lord of the 
manor had not been paid. At a small hamlet rejoicing in the 
name of Wicked Nook, some unfortunate rustic had unduly 
built a pigsty; poor grunty was turned adrift. At various 
parts of the parish boundaries, two or three of the village 
boys were ‘ bumped’—that is, were swung against a stone 
wall, tree, post, or any other hard substance wi.ich happened 
to be near the parish boundary.” 

Beating the bounds is not yet quite dead. In the month of 
May, in their present year, the newspapers contained an 

tof a y of the kind performed in Bucking- 
hamsbire, under circumstances which seemed likely to render 
an appeal to the law necessary. The villagers, not well 
guided by those who organized the affair, “‘ bumped” boys and 
men without their own consent, and were even with diffi- 
culty restrained from bumping the clergyman himself. At 
one spot, where the boundary was marked, they dug a hole in 
the ground, and thrust a boy’s head into it. 

A characteristic compensation for the rooting up of gos- 
pel oaks by railways is the conversation of certain railway 
arches into dissenting meeting places. These are called 
“ Gospel Arches.” 











“ ALIENS.” 


By the word “ alien” was formerly meant any one who was 
not a natural subject of the state. The word has gone into 
disuse very much, people now a days preferring to use the 
word foreigner, which seems to have a sound less harsh. 
Alien is now taken to mean not merely a person of another 
nationality to our own, but also one who has by misconduct 
or other causes estranged himself, from those of his own kith 
and kin. It‘cannot be offensive to a Frenchman to speak of 
him as such, for that is to give him “a local habitation and a 
name” in which he prides himself; but to speak of the same 
man as “a foreigner” in general terms, implies, it not reproach, 
at least some discourtesy. If the word alien, however, were 
to be substituted for foreigner, it could hardly be supposed but 
that an insult was intended. Time was when there was con- 
siderable indifference whether a foreigner were insulted or not 
—indeed, it would be more correct to say, at least of certain 
periods, that to insult him would have been looked on as a merit. 
It was in such times that the word alien was first introduced 
into our language as descriptive of foreign born persons. 

To this day there are certain distinctions, more or less in- 
vidious, between the rights of British subjects and those of 
foreigners resident and domiciled within the kingdom; but 
they do not amount to much all, and certainly they are 
as nothing compared to the restraints and vexations which 
were imposed upon foreign residents by Plantagenet and 
Tudor kings. In speaking of aliens it is not meant here to 
include Jews. Of course, they were under the yoke wherever 
they dared to exist, and though it is possible they were on the 
whole treated a trifle better in this country than on the Con- 
tinent, it must be frankly admitted that, what with rough 
tooth-drawing, frizzlings in oil, occasional massacres, wholesale 
confiscations, and Edward IIL’s famous edict of banishment, 
“and all for use of that which was their own,” they had a 
shockingly bad time of it. Weak in an age when might was 
right, without a country to whose government they could ap- 
peal for and exciting by their very thrift and industry 
the cupidity of those who had the power to oppress them, they 
were given over to the fate of the helpless, and were wronged 
and pillaged without hope of satisfaction, and with the cer- 
tainty of punishment, dire and cruel, if they ventured to at- 
tempt reprisals. 

The aliens with whom we are now concerned were non- 
English Europeans, and such few Asiatics and Africans as 
were tempted by trade or curiosity to dwell among us. The 
regulations made for their treatment were many and various 
in their character. The first order on the subject was one of 
Henry LII.’s, which, in the interest of commerce, declared that 
merchant-strangers should have leave to come and go, and to 
trade on the same footing as English merchants; “ and if they 
be of a land at war against us, and if such be found in our land 
at the beginning of the war, they shall be attached without 
harm of body or goods until it be known unto us or our chief 
justice how the merchants of our land be entreated.” Ed- 
ward I. gave to aliens a remedy against the lands of their 
debtors ; and Edward II.,as might have been expected in a 
prince so much given to the company of foreigners, granted 
them other privileges, which had rather the effect of rousing 
jealousy in the minds of the English, than of satisfying the 
foreigners, who still craved for more. 

The treatment of alien merchants now!became a question 
between the jealousy of the Eoglish on the one side, and the 
advantageous attraction of foreign wealth and foreign indus- 
try to England on the other. Unless safety could be insured 
to life and property, it could not of course be expected that 
foreigners would consent to come over and settle, however 





great the reward for their labour might be. But this was 
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either | not all that was involved. The lez talionis is the only law by 


which, especially in half barbarous times, the treatment of the 
subjects of one country by the government of another can be 
ated ; and it was a matier of the highest importance to 
Eoglish merchants residing abroad, and to English sailors in 
parts of the then known world, that —— should be 
well cared for and protected in England. The English go- 
vernment, in the interests of its subjects , and in the 


interests of commerce, which early occupied the industry and 
the money of this country, strove to extend to aliens the same 
rights and privileges as were enjoyed by its own people. The 
chief difficulties it had to contend with were the jiness 
and the protectionist instincts of the English themselves, who 
could not bear the idea of aliens coming among them and 
growing rich on the trades and manufactures which they con- 
sidered to be peculiarly their own. 
tion was 
which the aliens brought would not have come to England 
but by their hands. Some excuse might be made for the jea- 
lousy of the English, who, under Edward IL and Ric’ 
saw the sovereign’s affection and posts of honour and emolu- 


Of course, this considera- 


perfectly erroneous, for the sort of foreign trade 


hard IL, 


ment 


ven almost wholly to strangers, while the lish were 
look treated mer - 


upon and as the mere means by which the 


foreigners could live ; but when this jealousy became chronic, 


and remained after the cessation of the causes which give rise 
to it, it became a nuisance to trade and a national injury. 
Edward III. and Richard IL. passed many statutes which 
aimed at encouraging aliens to engage in English commerce. 
By a law of the former king, an act of justice was done to 
aliens, who seem before that time to have been answerable for 
the faults of their fellows, though they might have been pow- 
erless to control or to affect them in — way. The new law 
declared that merchant-strangers should not be “ impleaded 
for anothet’s trespass,” unless in the way of suretyship; but 


y |it provided for reprisals in case any of “our liege people, 


merchants or otherwise, be indamaged by any lords of strange 
lands or their subjects, and the said lords (duly required) fail 
of right to our said people,” in which case, “ we shall have the 
law of marque as hath been used in times past, without fraud 
or deceit.” A most important order, considering the fre- 
quency of war, was also made to the effect, that after procla- 
mation of war -against a state, the people belonging thereto 
and resident in England should have six weeks in which to 
sell their goods and get out of the country. 

The parliament of Richard II., which agreed that alien mer- 
chants should be well treated in order that they might have 
the “ greater courage to repair” to England, also passed a law 
to compel them to spend half the money they received for 
their goods on English commodities, a law which it is need- 
less to say was constantly evaded. The disgust inspired by 
Richard’s predilection for strangers produced the oppressive 
regulation of Henry LV., by which alien merchants were com- 
pelled to sell their wares within three months, to spend the 
money they earned upon the commodities of the kingdom, and 
to dwell only with appointed hosts, who were to be answer- 
able for them both in their personal and cial duct. 
There may have been necessity in the circumstances which 
attended the anti-French policy of Henry V., for the statute 
made in his reign, by which the above orders of Henry IV., 
which were rescinded the year after they were made, were 
confirmed, with this addition, that hosts were ordered to be 
appvinted at all ports or towns in which aliens dwelt. These 
regulations, coupled with the natural tendency of men of the 
same nation to congregate in a strange country, led to the in- 
stitution of foreign guilds, and to the settlement of foreigners 
in particular localities of towns, The Hanse merchants in 
London, known as the Almaine merchants, had their Guild- 
hall in Thames-street, by Cosin Lane; and, as a dépét for 
grain, cables, ropes, masts, pitch, flax, linen, wax, and steel— 
the commodities in which they chiefly dealt—the Steelyard in 
Dowgate. The Cologne merchants, and the merchants of 
Amiens and Nesle, had their icular quarter, the Genoese 
community was in Mincheon Lane (Mincing Lane), and the 
Bordeaux merchants had their head place in Vintry Ward. 
In the time of Edward IIL, when many weavers from the Low 
Countries settled in England, the custom was for the Flemings 
to go for hire to the church of St. Lawrence, Poutney, and for 
the men of Brabant to go to the church of St. Mary, Mount- 
enhaut. The foreign guilds had charters and grants of incor- 
poration, by which—generally in return for a sum of money— 
the king granted them certain en es and immunities, A 
differential duty in favour of the English consumer was 
charged on coals, and on certain English manufactured goods 
sold to foreigners, and various other minor disadvantages 
were im on the aliens; but in the eighth year of Henry 
VL., a just concession was made to them, which remains in 
force till this day. It was found that in the criminal courts 
an alien, simply because he was such, often had scant justice 
at the hands of a jury of which the members had a nutional 
antipathy to him, even if they were not interested particular- 
ly in his fall. An act of Henry VI. provided, that in all cases 
where an alien was on his defence he might elect to be tried 
by a mixed jury, half English, half aliens, at whose hands it 
was supposed he might expect a righteous verdict. 

Richard III., hoping to conciliate the vulgar Koglish mind, 
passed an act forbidding aliens to be handicrafitsmen in Eng- 
land—to make any cloth within the realm, to retail their 
goods, and to have English servants ; and this act, though os- 
tensibly repealed by the usurper’s supplanter, was expressly 
confirmed by Henry VIIL, who also made restrictions as to 
the number of apprentices and journeymen that might be 
taken. Inthe twenty-first year of his reign, he ratified a decree 
of the Star-Chamber forbidding aliens to keep more than two 
alien servants, requiring them to swear the oath of allegiance 
to the king, and forbidding them to set up new shops, or to 
assemble anywhere but in their common hall. Subsequently, 
he forbade alien handicraftsmen, who were not denizens, to 
receive a lease of land or premises; and this prohibition con- 
tinued in force till the present reign, when it was permitted 
to friendly foreigners to have a lease for a period not exceed- 
ing twenty-one years. 

Charles Il. passed an act by which it was forbidden to 
aliens to be merchants or factors in the colonies, but it was 
soon suspended in favour of planters and others in the West 
India plantations, and subsequently in other places. George 
IV. wholly repealed it, his father having already repealed the 
“ petty customs” and other differential duties charged on goods 
supplied to foreigners. 

he present condition of aliens resident in this country is 
one in which they are admitted to the same rights and privi- 
leges as natural-born subjects, with the following exceptions : 
they may not vote for members of parliament, or be them- 
selves elected, neither can they, without a special act of par- 
liament, sit at the privy-council board; they cannot sit on 
juries, except those sworn to try an alien, and then by the 
statute of Henry VI. the jury may consist of six Eoglishmen 
and six aliens. No alien may hold an English benefice with- 
out the licence of the sovereign, and by an old act of Richard 
LL it was made punishable, with severe penalties, for apy one 
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to’send money arising from an English benefice to aliens out 


of the kingd om. Owing, it would seem, to an apprehension 
that if foreigners could once get a property in land here, they 
might be ‘able, especially in war-time, to injure the sovereign 
or the people by making poinis d’apput, in which the aliens 
might strengthen themselves, it is torbidden to aliens to ac- 
quire lands. Henry VIII. refused them so much as a lease ; 
but an act of Victoria allows them to have a lease for not 
more than twenty-one years. Aliens may buy lands, but can- 
not hold them; the lands, however, may be held in trust for 
them or their families as the sovereign may see fit. Foreigners 
have the same right as British-born subjects in respect of 
copyright. 

Of course, by the process of naturalisation a foreigner may 
get rid of almost ell the disabilities mentioned above. It might 
be thought that he should be admitted to the full privileges ot 
a Briton ; but the old jealousy, which in this is not altogether 
unreasonable, precludes him from being either 2 member of 
parliament ora privy-councillor. James I. ordered that aliens 
wanting to be naturalised should first take the sacrament of 
the Lord’s Supper, and the oaths of allegiance and supremacy. 
George 1V. repealed this law, and his act, with all subsequent 
acts on the subject, was repealed by an act of Victoria, which 
is the existing law. Any one of the principal secretaries of 
state is empowered on petition, and after due inquiry made, 
to grant a certificate, which must be enrolled in the Chancery, 
and by which an alien, on taking the oath of allegiance to her 
Majesty, is admitted to all the rights of a British subject, ex- 


inexplicable. One fact only stares out at us through the|the French reople to counterbalance all material advantages. 


mist, ig ee mae A above anything and everything else,—| But the fact 


namely, that Napoleon IIL is the true Lord of Rome, and 
that he will not suffer it to be plucked out of his hand.—Zz- 
aminer. 


Unfortunately, the Italian Government is not Italy. It re- 
mains to be seen how the Italian people will receive this 
latest act of the King’s representatives ; and it is to be feared 
that the Ministry will become the scapegoat of an inevitable 
political crisis. If the recent riots in Calabria and elsewhere 
reveal anything like the true state of knowledge and education 
among the poorer classes, they are not likely to reason very 
impartially on the question. Either they distrust the Minis- 
try and hate Garibaldi, or they love Garibaldi and distrust the 
Ministry. The successive Governments which have endeayour- 
ed to cope with the financial difficulties of Italy have so often 
and so indisputably failed, their expedients have so —— 
fallen to the ground, and they have-made such violent an 
desperate efforts to keep themselves in power, that the nation, 
generally speaking, has lost confidence in them. Tired of 
unintelligible budgets, ministerial quarrels, and diplomatic 
fanfarronade, the people see in Garibaldi a man of action, a 
man of set purpose, a man of few words and swift deeds— 
above all a hero, who appeals to their noblest sympathies by 
his personal bravery, his self-sacrifice, his impetuous and 
daring character. A conflict between Garibaldi and a Minis- 
try does not promise well for the Ministry. Already the 
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cepting in respect pf the legislature and the privy-council. | military have had to be called out to disperse crowds of peo- 
His children, however, will be free even from these disabili- ) ple who paraded the streets of Florence demanding his re- 
ties. By this act it was also justly conceded that the child of} lease. It is too likely that the ‘exegencies under which the 
a British woman and an alien, not naturalised, should be able| Government had to act will be forgotten in the current of 
to take any property, real or personal, by inheritance, in the | popular indignation; and it remains to be seen whether Rat- 
same way as if his father had been av Englishman. In other | tazzi will be able to ride the whirlwind and direct the storm. 
words, a British woman is not made to lose her natural rights | In any case, the Minister will know that he has acted as every 
because she marries a foreigner. honourable man in his place was bound to act; that his Gov 
















































































——— ernment, having agreed to keep sacred the live of the Papal 

. . frontier from ali sggressive movements, had no alternative bu! 
THE LONDON PRESS ON THE ARREST OF |to nip this expedition in the bud, and place its author in tem- 
‘ GARIBALDI. porary captivity. Much as we should like to see Italy com- 


pact and united—much as we should like to see the venerable 
Pope seek sanctuary in Spain or Austria—we should be sorry 
to witness a violent seizure of the Papal territory by those 
who have sworn to protect it ; and we should be glad if the 
timely interferehce of the Government at this time were to 
convince the Garibaldians, as a body, of the injustice and the 
inappropriateness of their efforts. That is too much to ex- 
pect, however. Men do not take up armsin a cause about 
which they can sit down and dispassionately argue.—London 
Review. , 


The great event of the week is the arrest of Garibaldi on 
Monday at Sinalunga, near Sienna, on his way to the Papal 
frontier. The previous day he had said publicly to Arezzo, 
* Ttaly cannot disregard the appeal of the Romans ;’—and this 
he had said in the face of the Government proclamation that 
“no citizen can rise above the law, or substitute himself in 
the place of the high powers of the nation, thus disturbing by 
violent means the organization of the country, and leading 
her into the gravest complications.” 8. Rattazzi for once 
has acted with dignity es well as policy. In refusing to per- 
mit Garibaldi “to violate international stipulations,” and 
resolutely insisting that Italy should keep faith with France 
as to the September Convention, he has removed all excuse for 
a new French intervention in Rome, and opened a safe way 
to the substitution of an Italian Protectorate in Rome for that 
of France. Garibaldi was first summoned to Sinalunga to 
retrace his steps, and having refused, he was conveyed a 
prisoner to Alessandria. It is said, apparently on official au- 
thority, that if he will give his parole to abandon the Roman 
expedition he will at ouce be permitted to return to Caprera. 
If he refuses, it is probable that Parliament will be immedi- 
ately convened to deal with his case. Indeed, it would 
clearly be wise to throw on the representatives of the people 
the responsibility of deciding the fate of so illustrious a bene- 
factor of the nation.—Spectator. 


ancl 
FRANCE AND PRUSSIA. 


In spite of the passing storms to which Count Bismark’s decla- 
rations may have given or may still give rise, there is no doubt 
but they are calculated to raise an immense load of anxiety from 
the European mind. The position is now clearly defined. Prus- 
sia will not submit to the interference of foreigu Powers in what 
she deems bereelf entitled to consider as domestic German con- 
cerns. If North and South are bent on being made one, the 
Treaty of Prague shall not be understood as forbidding the bans, 
When referring to the terms of that Treaty it would be worth 
while to inquire how much of its spirit or of its letter may yet be 
looked upon as subsisting. Some of the French journals have 
denounced Bismark’s Circular as a fanfaronnade, and have met 
it with the counter-bravado—‘ Dare to cross the Main, and we 
shall see!” It is impossible to doubt, however, that so far as 
France and the rest of the world are concerned, that stream has 
already been successfully passed, The military conventions of 
the month of August of last year have arrayed all Germany on 
her frontier as a compact Power for all offensive and defensive 
purposes. The reconstitution of the Zollverein has established an 
identity of material interests fully as strong as any political com- 
bination. The question, therefore, is—Should the Treaty of 
Prague apply to past or merely to future transactions? Has 
German union already proceeded too far, or is it only to be 
checked in its further advancement? Is there something to be 
undone, or merely something to be prevented? So far as the 
strength of a nation lies in arms and in the sinews' of war, the 
position of Germany is assured. What would any of her neigh- 
bours gain by thwarting her social development or disturbing 
her internal arrangements? There is a general outcry that 
Prussia is “crushing Germany.” France is anxious to screen 
the Southern States ftom Prussian absorption. But surely it will 
be time enough to move in the matter when the “‘ oppressed na- 
tionalities” of Baden or Hesse, of Wurtemberg or Bavaria, send 
forth their cry of distress, Count Bismark professes to leave the 
affair to the “unbiased determination” of his Southern allies, 
and hitherto the impulse has undeniably been from South to 
North. The time*for interference, if any had been advisable, 
should have been better chosen. Thoze who have stood by and 
looked unmoved upon the fate of Hanover and Hesse Cassel, of 
Frankfort and the Elbe Duchies, when at least a party in those 
States resisted annexation to the utmost, could hardly think of 
stepping in now, when amalgamation is spontaneous, when it is 
the weak that seeks for union with the strong, when it is the al- 
leged victim that spurns the officions championship of the fo- 
reigner. That the movement is not Prussian, but genuinely pa- 
triotic and national, may be inferred from the fact that fore- 
most in the race for Prussianization is Baden, the very district 
in Germany whose democratic tendencies have always been in 
the greatest antagonism to Northern Conservative predilections, 
where the name ot Prussia has the most grating sound in men’s 
ears, and where the Prussian army and the very person of the 
present Prussian Monarch call up the most painful reminiscences 
of popular disaster. 

e have already, in a previous article, pointed out the main 
causes of the irritation produced by the publication of M. Bis- 
mark’s Circular in France. We know not to what extent we 
may be re-assured as to its effects by the apparently softened 
mood of public opinion in that country. The warlike prepara- 
tions on both sides of the Rhine are certainly proceeding on the 
largest scale : but even those who assign the shortest possible 
period to the outbreak of hostilities are now willing to allow us 
breathing time till next spring. Between this and April or May, 
1868, there are at least six months, a lapse of time under present 
circumstances not to be fathomed by human eye. He must be a 
bold man who would foretell what may happen in the interval. 
Were France and Prussia to continue to strain every nerve for 
the coming struggle, as they bave visibly been doing ever since 
Sadowa, next spring would find them bo h in such a state of ex- 
haustion as to allow them but little scope for sustained exertion. 
Even in this mad, ruinous race, however, it would be found that 
Prassia not only had the start originally, but would also be able 
to keep ahead of her adversary by the superiority both of her 
military and of her financial organization. Her breech-loaders 
are all ready and her treasury is full, while in France bread is 
dear and the new Army Bill is not popular. Such ideta- 
tions would, of course, weigh less than nothing if the honour of 
France were at stake. There are spirit and devotion enough in 


The French Emperor has interposed once more to save 
the Papacy from temporal overthrow; and Garibaldi is 
again the inmate of a military prison. Rattazzi is not the 
man to incur unpopularity for nothing; and he is just the 
man to have allowed the insurrectionary movement to take 
place had he felt any reasonable expectation that it would 
fail. That would have suited his purpose exactly. The 
Italian Government had throughout strictly fulfilled the 
terms of the September Convention. Even the Roman 
Junta, when invoking the aid of a volunteer force, with 
Garibaldi at its head, recognized the organization of the 
National Executive to observe the faith of treaties, and built 
on that recognition their chief argument for individual con- 
tributions, and a guerilla organization. Had the Romans, 
they said, been left to themselves, they would have spontane- 
ously risen and settled accounts with the Vatican. It was 
only because cosmopolitan intrigues, contributions, and em- 
issaries had been concentrated in defence of the Temporal 
Power that help from other portions of Italy had become in- 
dispensable. This was virtually agreeing to let Victor 
Emmanuel and his Ministers stand aside during the expected 
struggle, and all they seem to have looked for in return 
was the observance of a masterly inactivity or ostentatious 
proofs of incompetence to prevent the maturing of the open- 
air conspiracy everywhere preparing against Papal rule. In 
this reply from Genestrelle on the 16th instant, the General 
appears to have sanguinely counted on having 100,000 young 
men and an abundant commissariat, furnished by patriotic 
contributions, wherewith to undertake the enterprise so long 
deferred, but with him the object of such passionate enthu- 
siasm. His only fear was that his new enrolment would be 
more numerous than enough for the task in hand. He hints 
not a reproach against the Government of the King for with- 
holding its aid, far less any apprehension that serious attempts 
at frustration would, or could come from that quarter. 
There had been frequent communications, whether personal 
or otherwise matters little, between him and Rattazzi, the 
result of which must have obviously been to leave upon his 
mind a like impression to that which it bore when embarking 
on his memorable expedition to Marsala. Cavour maintained 
up to the last moment all the external forms of diplomatic 
amity with the Court of Naples, and forbade open enlist- 
ments. : 

But will the excitement quickly subside? ‘Will the Ro- 
mans maintain their attitude of passivily and tacit preference 
for severalty to freedom? Will the discontented and heavily 
taxed populations of Lombardy, Venetia, Umbria, and 
Romagna tranquilly acquiesce in what all the world recog- 
nizes plainly as the dictation of France in a question of inter- 
nal policy? Will the Liberal majority in Parliament accept 
the explanations of the Minister, whom hitherto they have 
supported under the impression that he meant to go further 
in the direction they desired than he had Royal or Imperial 
leave tosay? Amid the disheartenment of Garibaldi’s arrest 
it is very uulikely that any rash emeute will prove difficult of 
suppression ; and if in the frenzy of disappointment any reck- 
less or violent act should be perpetrated, it is certain to 
strengthen rather than to weaken the hands of the Govern- 
ment. Weshall not be in a condition to judge fully of the 
consequences of the event that has just taken place until the 
effervescence it is sure to occasion shall have passed away. 
Much will have to be explained: much will remain dark and 





the very honour of France forbids her engaging 
in a contest of this nature. The war, she must~ feel convinced, 
would not be waged against Prussia, but against Germany; not 
against the ambition of a Monarch or a statesman, but against 
the aspirations of a people. France, the champion of nationality, 
cannot allow it to be said that either jealousy or fear of a rising 
nation brought her into the field. The prestige of her name is 
gone when she admits only the possibility of a rival, That united 
Germany could ever become a danger for France no one but 
France could say. No one could believe it, did even Framce say 
it. On the other hand, even if powerless for offence, united Ger- 
many may prove to be a match for France in defence. In a 
mere international duel there can be no permanent gain on 
either side. Napoleon was aware of it, and hence the journey 
to Salzburg. The Salzburg interview had no results, and hence 
the speeches in the Flemish cities, hence the Moustier Circular 
The Emperor himself has no faith in war. Pity he is unable or 
unwilling to inspire his subjects with confidence in peace !— 
Tumes, September 27. 
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COUNT BISMARE’S CIRCULAR. 
a 


* - 
American diplomatists ought to retain their monopoly of ironical 
rudeness, and in State papers, even more than in ordinary com- 
munications, the manner should be agreeable, even when the mat- 
ter to be conveyed is unavoidably unpleasant. Irresponsible 
speakers and writers are always ready to supply the “ heart- 
cutting’’ phrases which have been used since the days of Homer’s 
heroes as preludes to combat. The journalists of Paris and 
Berlin can on occasion be disavowed, but the French sense of 
national honour is profoundly stirred by Count Bismark’s osten- 
tatious scorn for the r d arrang of Salzburg. It is 
extremely offensive for a man to tell his neighbour that he is 
glad to find that the neighbour has not been meddling with 
affairs which in no way concerned him, and to add that the offi- 
cious interference which has not taken place would certainly not 
have been tolerated. As there can be no doubt that the Empe- 
ror Napoleon went to Salzburg principally to discuss the German 
question, the Prussian congratulations on the purely private pur- 
poses of the visit almost amount to an insult. It would not be 
injudicious to educate popular opinion in France by judicious and 
seasonable assertions of the obvious right of the Germans to set- 
tle their own internal affairs; but taunts are not the best correct- 
ives of rooted prejudice. Mr Seward’s peremptory demands for 
the evacuation of Mexico must have been highly unpalatable to 
the French Government, but there were no practical means of 
resenting American discourtesy. A war with Prussia would be 
almost as unprofitable as a contest with the United States for the 
possession of Mexico, but it would be waged on equal terms, with 





French people, who never approved of the Mexican adveuture, 
have always been taught by injudicious instructors that they had 
some kind of title to the right bank of the Rhine * * * 

Count Bismark has not given just offence to France by display- 
ing in his practical policy the intention of gradually abrogating 
the limitations of Prague; but there is little use in announcing 
his determination to disregard officious remonstrances. If the 
possible contingencies of war were less serious, he might well be 
amused by the confused fury of Frezch writers who are actuated 
almost ag strongly by a desire to annoy their own Government as 
by resentment against the satirical Minister of Prussia, One 
journalist tells Count Bismark to cross the Maine, and to see the 
result; and another writer answers that the Maine has been long 
since, virtually crossed. There is always a satisfaction in putting 
an adversary into a passion, but prudent men generally deny 
themselves the dangerous indulgence. 

The Circular has perhaps increased the risk of war, and it is 
a still more serious consideration that it may perhaps indicate an 
imminent danger of rupture. If Count Bismark knew war to be 
inevitable, he might deem it expedient at the same time to appeal 
to German patriotism and to correct the half-informed public 
opinion of Europe. Since the time of Louis XIV. different coun- 
tries have known one another almost exclusively through French 
versions of contemporary history, and consequently many apoc- 
ryphal traditions have formed a part of the general belief. The 
Spaniards know the Peninsular war only through Imperialist fic- 
tions; and Englishmen have, with stupid facility, accustomed 
themselves to apply French names and titles to persons and 
places in Germany and Italy. If war must come, itis well that 
the pretensions and illusions of France should be constantly and 
forcibly exposed. In a short time it will be generally understood 
that the allianceof Bavaria with France would be as treasonable 
as thealliance of the Vendée or of Toulon with England, and 
that in the end it would be not less hopeless.—Saturday Revi 


—_—_>—_—_ 
THE “TIMES” ON AMERICAN POLITICS. 


There is a change passing over the position of parties in the 
United States, but whether it be of a transitory or a perma- 
nent character, or what it may portend, the shrewdest of 
American politicians are doubtless unable to divine. If the 
anticipations of foreign observers with regard to the course of 
events in the Western Republic are ofien reversed, the pre- 
dictions of the Americans themselves usually meet with no 
better fate. Public opinion is liable to sudden and profound 
variations, and it is extremely difficult to foresee its drift, be- 
cause it is reflected through no regular medium, and only 
makes itself apparent at the hour when everything is decided. 
The Press seldom reflects with accuracy the general feeling 
of the people, but is either content to follow the direction of 
party leaders. or discusses public affairs from a local point of 
view. The political chiets work so much in the dark that 
they find themselves on the verge of ruin at the very time 
when they deemed themselves most secure. Three or four 
years ago there was no man in the country who exercised 80 
powerful acontrol over the Republican organization as the pre- 
sent Secretary of Foreign Affairs; but he failed to detect the 
changing current of opinion, and from the position of leader 
he sunk to that of an unrecognized outcast. This was an in- 
stance of party injustice, for Mr. Seward’s services in the 
cause of the Republicans have been long and faithtul. He 
Ouly erred in not perceiviog the turn of the tide, and it swept 
him away. It may be that a similar mistake, to be expiated 
by a similar penalty, is about to be witnessed in the case ofthe 
present managers. The first symptoms of dismemberment 
appear to be visible, and only by the exercise of greater pru- 
dence than men like Mr. Tnaddeus Stevens commonly display 
can the great Republican party, the most daring and success- 
ful ever known in America, be saved from severe misfor- 
tuses, © * 9 * 

The decreasing popularity of the Republicans would be a 
natural consequence of a review of their legislation since the 
winter of 1865. In the papers of an ex-President recently 
placed before the public in America, it is remarked that “the 








political feelings which lay nearest to the hearts of the people 
were those of veneration and affection for their local govern- 


a reasonable chance of obtaining military advantages; and the | 
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ich American history supplies 
numerous precedents. But what influence President Johnson 
is likely to exercise in this new crisis we have no means of 
judging. If he is absolutely silent, public opinion will probsa- 
bly take an intelligent course ; but if fresh blunders are com- 
mitted it will occupy itself with what Americans call “side 
issues.” We cannot yet believe that the dangerous expedient 
of impeaching the President will be resorted to for the first 
time since the Republic was founded. A party which has 
already altered the entire composition of the government 
could scarcely dare to announce another innovation. The 
main question upon which the people will have to decide is, 
as it Ought properly to be, the part in public affairs which the 
negro is. destined to play. 
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European News, 

The chief feature of interest in the news of the week per 
cable, pertains to the Italian insurrection. Garibaldi, al- 
though a prisoner at his own home in Caprera, still issues his 
encouraging edicts to “ Young Italy,” or the Party of Action 
there. We hear of numerous skirmishes in the Papal Do- 
minions, of victories and defeats, but still the insurgents 
march on to the watch-word of “Italy for Italians,” and 
“ Rome for its capital ,”—the Emperor Napoleon tothe contra- 
ry notwithstanding—and it would appear, from late accounts, 
that an outbreak is daily expected in the Eternal City itself. 

Victor Emmanuel is certainly in a dilemma, and may well 
appeal to the Great Powers of Europe against the provisions 
of the September Treaty. But as we treat this subject under 
@ separate heading, we abstain from further commeat here. 

From Prussia we learn that King William has set out on 
his premeditated tour through Southern Germany ; while we 
hear from Munich that the Bavarian Diet favour a closer 
union with the North German States; and furthermore that 
their chief Minister of State, has so expressed himself. Thus 
events seem to favour the bold consolidation policy of Count 
Bismark. 

Our English news is comparatively unimportant, although 
if the announcement that “ Parliament wiil be convened i 
November” proves true, we may soon find more to write 
about from the .mother land. The ramours, and counter 
rumours respecting the appointment of a successor to the 
lamented Sir Frederick Bruce, are very natural under 
the circumstances. The Government are doubtless casting 
about for the right man for this important position, but as 
we have anticipated, the momentary selection is not by any 
means an easy task. It is useless to record names, until some- 
thing more definite be known, but we shall duly announce 
the appointment when actually made. It is much better that 
the affair be left in the hands of capable subordinates fer a 
short time, than that a hasty appointment should be made. 

The Fenian folly would appear to still annoy officials, 
somewhat, in England ; and it has been thought prudent to 
take precautionary measures to prevent needless bloodshed 
by the reckless adventurers who still apparently make a live- 
lihood out of the weaknesses of Pat and Biddy. We are our- 
selves in favour of enacting necessary reforms for Green 
Erin. But these reforms are delayed rather than hastened 
by this stupid “ kicking against the pricks ;” or in other words 
—the British bayonets. , Let us first see a little common sense 
manifested by Irishmen, and reforms will speedily follow. 

Late advices from China report that a violent and destruc- 
tive typhoon had visited the harbour of Hong Kong, causing 
great injury to the shipping in that port. It is said that the 
destruction amongjthe Chinese merchantmen has been very 

extensive, the shores being strewn for miles with the wrecks. 





The Question of Repudiation.—Forged 7-30 Notes, 

Qur “ word of warning” of last week, in reference to the 
for the payment of the U.S. 520 bonds in “ Legal 
Tenders” instead of gold, was, we are now convinced, not 
ill-timed. Inquiries in reference thereto have been recently 
pouring in upon the Secretary of the Treasury from all sides, 
and we were finally favoured, within a few days, with several 
official replies, one of which we copy‘elsewhere. Weare happy 
to sayfthat Mr. McCulloch is of the same opinion as was 
his predecessor, Mr. Chase, when occupying the same re- 
sponsible position. He stoutly asserts—we know not upon 
what authority, however—that “the people of the United 
States are all sound upon the question of the preservation of 


local govern-| the National faith ;” and adds, that so faras he himeelf is 


concerned, he considers “ the faith of the country pledged to 
pay the 5.20 bonds, when they are paid, in coin.” The Sec- 
retary believes, furthermore, that no “ considerable number of 
the members of Congress would favour an additional issue 
(of notes) for any purpose whatever, much less for the pur- 
pose of paying bonds in violation of the express understanding 
under which they were iated.”” 

Now, this is all we could desire, so far as Mr. McCulloch is 
individually concerned, and we hope, moreover, that he cor- 
rectly estimates the soundness of the American people, and 
their representatives in Congress, on this important question 
of national integrity ; but when we see the explicit official de- 
clarations of ex-Secretary Chase so openly and wantonly re- 
pudiated, both by prominent politicians and leading news- 
papers, we make certain allowances and reservations in 
reference thereto, It is true, we also find many able articles 
and manly assertions in the columns of even the greater number 
of influential journals, among which it is only just to name 
the Tribune, Ties, Huening Post,and Journal of Commerce, 
the last named of which says: ‘Congress can pass any act 
making paper a ‘legal ‘tender’ for government bonds, and 
the holders would have .no remedy against such dishonesty. 
Bat let us not deceive ourselve as to the character of such a 
transaction. The highwayman’s “stand and deliver’’ is the 
more creditable to him when he practices his calling without 
any pretence of legal justification. Repudiation is robbery.” 
The first-named journal, although not so concise, is, not less 
earnest in its condemnation. It trutbfully states the case 
thus: 

“ Secretary Chase was appealed to for an official construc- 
tion of the act under which citizens and foreigners were then 
solicited to lend their money to our struggling, almost sink- 
ing, Government and Nation. He answered that the loan 
was payable, principal and interest, incoin. No man then dis- 
puted or demurred to that statement ; for it was the nuked, 
palpable truth. Men sold property for far less than it would 
now bring and invested the proceeds in the Loan on the faith 
of the Secretary’s official assurance. We can give affidavits 
by the thousand that the lenders parted with their money on 
the faith of that assurance, and would not have done so 
if they had understood that the Government was at liberty to 
pay at maturity, or at any time, in its own broken promises, 
which might not then be worth ten cents on the dollar. ln 
short, though it may not be polite to say that every advocate 
of the new repudiating dodge is a scoundrel, we can’t think 
anything else.” 

And this is a fair specimen, we are happy to say, of the pre- 
sent utterances of the better class of people throughout the 
United States. Still the political atmosphere is impenetrable. 
It is quite impossible to determine what course the Democracy 
may take, or what decision they may arrive at through the 
inanimate ballot box. Already their leaders, with a knowing 
glance, affirm that “this, or something more sweeping, must 
be accepted by those who engineered the war, and pocketed 
the profits—enacting laws by which their easily obtained bonds 
are rendered permanently exempt from taxation.” Ah! here’s 
the rub. Herein lies the political difficulty. Will the party 
that claims to have had no hand in the legislation above 
alluded to, when actually restored to power, aud acting con- 
jointly with the leaders of that section of the Union which has 
been rendered penniless by the war, consent to pay annual in. 
terest in coin to such suddenly enriched oppressors without 
their bearing ajust proportion of the taxation. This is a ques_ 
tion which is destined to be loudly asked at no distant day, 
provided the dominant party is not wise enough to forestall 
the movement by rendering all United States’ securities equal 
with other property before the law, and taxable for the support of 
the government. Of course the argument of superior patriot 
ism in time of trouble, will be duly advanced by these enriched 
manufacturers, army contractors, and government bankers ; 
but on the other hand it is not difficult to perceive what in- 
duced them to play the “ patriot,” when the purse strings were 
in their own hands. Now that our reasonable contempora- 
ries, quoted above, have dared to be just, let them now choose 
to be generous, and one of the chief dangers to the ship of 
state will be removed, and the leaders of the unwashed Demo- 
cracy be disarmed of one of their most powerful weapons ; and 
the foreign bondholder of much anxiety. 

And while on the financial subject we must also allude to a 
still later development ; namely, the sudden discovery of a 
large batch of duplicated U. S.'7-30 notes, which discovery tends 
to shake all confidence in the national securities of this euter- 
prising Republic. And here it is necessary, to a thorough 
understanding of the position, that we should state two facts 
which seem at least strange, to outsiders. In the first place, 
then, it is notorious that the U. 8. Government's Printing 
Bureau, whence nearly Three Billions of securities of various 
denominations have been issued during the past five or six 
years, has been almost entirelyjunder the personal supervision 
of one man, who still has the detail control of a department 
under the, United States Government, which so deeply interests 
the chief money marts of the world. Secondly, that a recent 
Government employee—in the capacity of President of a Bank 
Note Company that executed a portion of the Government 
notes—has been openly proclaiming in print these identical 
frauds—or at least frauds perpetrated by duplicating numbers 
—for weeks past, without apparently any official cognizance 
being taken of such statements. The discovery of more than 
a hundred thousand dollars in these forged notes by the De- 
partment at Washington, led to their return to the Sub- 





Treasury, in Wall Street, on Thursday last, where, as might 
have been expected, they created a very considerable sensa- 





tion. It appears that these notes had been received in ex- 
change for Bonds at the Sub-Treasury, anda morning journal 
of yesterday asserts that ‘some of them were presented to 
one of the Sub-Treasury officials and pronounced genuine.” 
The same authority adds that “the resemblance between the 
genuine and the so-called spurious note is so exact that it is 
impossible to detect a difference, except such as is of common 
Occurrence in the genuine as respects shade in printing and 
margin in paper. The suspicion is therefore entertained—and 


this amounts toa belief in some minds—that these rejected 


notes were printed from the same plate as the recognized 

seven-thirties of the second series, and that the Treasury has 

— discovered the ‘irregularity’ through duplicate num- 
” 

This however is an “irregularity” which is not to be 
treated lightly, and one too in which the country at large is 
deeply interested. We would have supposed that the wnnum 
bered, as well as unregistered issues, in the shape of “ fractional 
currency,” amounting, according to the last monthly state- 
ment, to nearly $30,000,000, was, quite enough to pick from, 
without resorting to duplicating 7-30 notes. Yet it would 
appear that such is not the case. Thjs exposure will tend 
to cause foreign money dealers and lenders to feel shy of all 
United States securities in future. We hope, however, for the 
interests of all concerned, that the Government at Washington 
will lose no time in investigating these charges, and adopting 
the checks and balances of the Bank of England, or Bank of 
France at least. 





The Roman Question. 

Whether successful or not, there is little doubt that the 
recent popular uprisings in Italy, consequent upon the arrest of 
Garibaldi, will hasten the definitive solution of that trouble- 
some problem known as the Roman Question. The political 
leaders in that country must now be convinced that so long 
as this problem remains unsolved, the peace of Italy is endan- 
gered. For a successful raid into Roman territory on the 
part of the Garibaldians, might involve the new kingdom in 
a war with France, and create other complications the end of 
which cannot readily be foreseen. It is for the true interest of 
Italy, then, to give Rome liberty from Papal rule as speedily 
as possible. But one thing stands in the way of this wished- 
forccnsummation. The Convention of September—a compact 
to which Napoleon was astute enough to bind Italy on evacu- 
ating the Eternal City—is the lion in the path of the Fioren- 
tine authorities, and that they now feel how completely their 
hands have been tied by the cunning Frenchman, is evidenced 
by their reported appeal to the otner European Powers 
against the hated treaty. To this appeal Prussia—as was 
natural—is said to have responded favourably, and to support 
the “demands of Italy in regard to Rome.’ What these 
“ demands ” are, the Cable does not vouchsafe to inform us, 
but they are probably based on the union of the Papal States 
to the Italian kingdom, of which they are morally and physi- 
cally a part. 

It is a singular coincidence that, at this important crisis in 
Italian affairs, the French Foreign Minister, the Marquis de 
Moustier, and the Chevalier di Nigra, the Italian ambassador 
at the French Court, should be in conference with Napoleon 
at Biarritz. They are reported to have arrived at that place 
of fashionable resort just prior to the breaking out of the 
Italian troubles, and to have since remained in constant com- 
munication. The result of their negotiations is said to be a 
new solution of the Roman Question, which, to say the least, 
appears simple and feasible. Italy is to take possession of the 
Papa) Provinces, but the Pope isto remain in Rome and ad- 
minister the government of the city until his death, when the 
temporal power of the Popes is to cease. If Napoleon is thus 
willing to abrogate the September treaty, and concede nearly 
all that the Italians demand, there is nothing more to be said, 
but we have our doubts whether the French monarch has yet 
given bis consent to so simple and just an arrangement. 
However this may be there can be no doubt that it is the duty 
of the Italian government to demand absolute non-interference 
on the part of foreign powers in Roman politics for the future. 
Of what advantage was it to the Roman people that the 
French evacuated Rome, when their places were at once 
taken by Papal Zouaves and Antibes legions. Victor Em- 
manuel should insist that the Roman people be left entirely 
free from foreign influence, unawed by the presence of armed 
mercenaries. Now that the Florentine authorities have 
showed their good faith with respect to the September con- 
vention by causing the arrest of Garibaldi, and exercising their 
moral influence against his revolutionary attempt, they are in 
a position to demand the repeal of that treaty, as we trust 
they have already done, and the peaceable solution of the 
Roman Question now and forever by some definitive dispo- 
sition of the Pope and his dominions. It is to be observed, 
in this connection, that the non-interference of Napoleon, in 
not sending the threatened French legions to the scene of con- 
flict since the arrest of Garibaldi, argues in favour of his will- 
ingness to consent to the wise solction of the difficulty men- 
tioned above. 

Meanwhile the revolution, if it can be termed such, is pro- 
ceeding with more or less success. The reported arrest of 
Menotti, the eldest son of Garibaldi, will, however, seriously 
cripple the Party of Action, as he is said to have been active- 
ly engaged in carrying out hi$ father’s plans, with which he 
was thoroughly acquainted. The patriot has still a younger 
son, Ricciotti, who is reported to have recently arrived in 
Florence from England, where he had procured large sub- 
scriptions to the Italian cause. We do not, however, regard 
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the physical success of the present movement of so much im- 
portance as its moral weight upon the political leaders, who 
must now see the necessity of some such arrangement as that 
reported from Biarritz. Always better a peaceful solution of 
a difficulty, and if Rome can be made free without the fur- 
ther loss of human life, the value of the liberty gained will 
certainly not be diminished. Either by peaceable negotia- 
tion, or forcible resistance to Papal rule, Rome must soon be 
a part of United Italy. In either case, the Liberator will be 
Guiseppi Garibaldi, who has laboured for the regeneration of 
his native land with a steadfastness and singleness of purpose 
without parallel in the world’s history. 
Affairs in the New Dominion. 

The first Parliament of the Dominion of Canada, is sum- 
moned to meet on the 6th November, when we shall learn 
what the policy of the government of Sir John A. Macdonald 
is to be, on several important subjects. Prominent among 
these stand the equalization of the tariff for all the Provinces ; 
the admission of the North-west Territory, British Columbia 
and Vancouver to the Union; the provision for securing the 
Intercolonial Railway guarantee, and the rapid pushing for- 
ward of that very necessary work. The importance of easy 
and quick modes of transit between the several Provinces 
composing the Dominion must be apparent to all concerned, 
and we hope to hear before the close of another year that the 
money is raised, and the work under contract. While money 
is a drug in London, it is a favourable time to negotiate a loan 
with the Imperial guarantee; in fact at present it might be 
placed at an exceedingly low figure, and we hope the first act 
of the Canadian Parliament will be to pass this railway Bill. 
Besides nothing will tend to strengthen Union feeling in the 
maritime provinces like the free expenditure of money; and 
the prospect of an increased business from the west. We ob 
serve, however, that five members of the Nova Scotian Min- 
istry have tendered their resignations to Sir Fenwick Wil- 
liams, giving as their reason the result of the late elections in 
that Province. His Excellency prompily replied, declining to 
receive them, and says: 

“T accepted the temporary and provisional post of Lieut.- 
Governor, under the Governor General, with a distinct under- 
standing with His Excellency that I would hold it for the period 
required for the assembling of his Cabinet after the General 
Elections, which would enable him to name my permanent 
euccessor. That moment has arrived and I now await his 
nomination to enable me to resign my provisional trust into 
his hands, and to embark for England. Under these. circum- 
stances I should deem the acceptance of your resignation, and 
the appointment of a permanent Government, as an act un- 
constitutional in itself, and discourteous to my successor.” 

We do not know that the Opposition demand an immedi- 
ate resignation on the part of the Ministry. Neither do we 
think such a course would be wise, on their part, under 
existing circumstances. There is certainly more responsi- 
bility involved in permanently organizing the local Govern- 
ment, than in working the machinery after it is organized. 
Besides, both Dr. Tupper and Mr. Archibald are able men, 
and should fill some position of importance. We hope Mr, 
Howe will be magnanimous and show the right spirit even in 
the hour of victory. He will lose nothing in the estimation of 
the people of the whole Dominion by such a course. 

——— 
CURRENT TOPICS, 

The expensivenese, not to say extravagance, of living in the 
American metropolis, is well illustrated by a comparison of the 
food-statistics of New York and Paris, In the Paris markets 
about $85,000,000 worth of fresh meats, poultry, game, vegeta- 
bles, food, butter and eggs are disposed of annually. The first 
cost of these articles in N ew York is eight and one-half per cent. 
lees than the first cost of the same articles in Paris, but what in 
the latter city is valued at $100 is retailed to the consumer for 
only $124, while in New York the same articles costing $91.50 
are retailed to the consumers for $184.80—a difference of $69.30 
in favour of Paris on every $100 worth of produee consumed. 
Again there were required and supplied to the city of New 
York in 1863, of beeves, cows, calves, sheep and swine an aggre- 
gate dressed weight of 379,124,647 pounds. There were also 
required and furnished 54,160,671 pounds of dressed fresh meats, 
The aggregate first cost of all these was $35,081,184.37. The 
value of the poultry, game, fish, fruits, vegetables, and other 
perishable tood, was as much, if not more than that of the meats 

ting together to over $70,000,000, and for which the 
consumers in New York paid about $140,000,000. For the same 
amount of food the consumers in Paris would have paid but 
$94,178,000—a saving to them of about $46,000,000 on the sup- 
plies of one year. That these are facts proves the existence of an 
abnormal condition of affairs, It is true labour is cheaper in 
France than in America, but food should be, and is, more abun- 
dant here, and the means of transportation from the interior to 
the metropolis unrivalled. The real trouble in this country is 
speculation in the necessaries of life, which will tend to establish 
still higher prices in the future, unless the vast army of non-pro- 
ducing middle-men are driven from the field, and means taken 
to secure for the masses of this metropolis food as low in price 
as the necessities of the case will warrant. 








The recent Labour Conventions at Lausanne and Chicago 
have again attracted attention to the rights of the workingman, 
who has for years been the lay figure of imaginative politicians, 
but which have apparently only been held for the sole purpose 
of exhibiting at a critical time the extent of the folly of which 
the workingman is capable. The Congress at Chicago crowned 








its deliberations by an act of absurdity which bas arrested atten- 
tion to the undue exclusion of its other trantactions. The Con- 
grees resolved on sending an agent to England to impress on 
British workingmen the impropriety of quitting their own field of 
labour to disturb the wage market of tle Western World. The 
sending back the descendant of an English settler, it may be an 
English settler himself, to protest against the migration of other 
English settlers, is humorously absurd. The delegates at the 
Chicago Congress had evidently no suspicion that they, or their 
ancestors, had cruelly disturbed the labour market of the Indian 
heroes of Cooper’s novels, who pursued the simple industries of 
hunting and fiching, before the white man came with cunning de- 
viceu for the economy and multiplication of labour, and made it 
impossible for them to get a living at their old occupations. Yet 
this remonstrance against the immigration of labour is only a re- 
ductio ad absurdum of the fallacies which have misled the Wash- 
ington legislators themselves. If Pennsylvania iron-masters and 
Massachusetts cotton-spinners are right in seeking to exclude 
English work, why is not the Labour Congress right in seeking 
to exclude English workmen? The workmen at Lausanne have 
been educated in a different school from those at Chicago, but at 
bottom their ideas are identical. It will, however, do no good 
to ridicule the resolutions at Chicago, the bombast of Lausanne, 
or the puzzle-headedness of other Reformers ; but if we lay bare 
the errors of principle which lie at the root of their reasoning, 
the true economy of free trade and free labor between all na- 
tions will speedily be adopted. 





Among the reports obtained by the British Commissioners at 
the French Exhibition, not the least interesting is that on the 
“ fermented drinks” exhibited by the various countries of the 
world, From it we learn that France still stands at the head of 
the list as a wine-producing land, but it is remarkable that the 
first of its wines,is no longer claret, but champagne. It is not 
that the quantity of champagne produced is yet equal to 
that of Burgundy, or claret, though it (begins to make a close 
approximation, but this wine has recently made an enormous ad- 
vance in public and professional favour, Its value, we are told, 
as a medicine, is, year after year, more‘largely acknowledged by 
the faculty. Asa stimulant it is said to act more immediately and 
more harmlessly than brandy, and the stomach will ofien retain 
it at periods of extreme irritability, when no other wine could be 
endured, Besides these properties it hasj other characteristics 
rendering it so widely popular that the aggregate produce now 
reaches upon an average, 52,000,000 gallons. But France is not 
the only wine supplying country to the English market. Not 
ovly Portugal and Spain, but Hungary, Italy, Austria and Greece 
all send consignments, and it is becoming very doubtfal 
whether Austria and Hungary may not some day claim as high 
a place as any country in public favour. Ir. fact, from all we can 
learn, Hungary needs only that perfection of manufacture which 
nothing but experience can give to compete successfully with 
any wine-growing country in the world. 





A cry of distress has gone up from Palermo to King Victor 
Emmanuel. The Sicilians are asking for bread. Within the last 
ten months, they urge, two epidemics and a civil war have been 
ravaging their island. The voice of their deputies has been dis- 
regarded in thefltalian Parliament. Of the funds put down in 
the Budget of the Kingdom for public works, no fair proportion 
has been allotted to them. ‘The government is deaf to their re- 
monstrances. The Sicilians will take counsel of their despair. A 
crisis is at hand only to be averted by affording to the people 
‘* work and the guarantees of existevce.” This situation of things 
in Sicily, will doubtless further complicate the alread y involved 
affairs of Soutbern Italy.” But not only does the cry for help 
come up from Sicily. Hardly had the Venetians been handed 
over to the King’s rule, when they began to solicit relief. There 
were no one could tell how many thousands starving in 
their streets, It is this general and utter helplessness of the peo- 
pie that,is the main cause of the embarrasement of the Italian 
treasury. A pavper nation cannot fail to make a bankrupt state. 
To expect of a King, or of his Cabinet, that they should find their 
people in “‘ work and bread,” is to ask of the stomach to perform 
the functions of the legs and arms, “The Sicilians,” says a Na- 
ples correspondent, “ were never brought up in habits of self 
dependence ; they will not soon out-grow their spoon meat.”2The 
Italians need energy and industrial enterprise quite as much as 
they do political liberty, yet it would be urjust to chide them 
for evils which are the result of long years ot priestly oppression. 
Should, however, the followers of Garibaldi succeed in dethron- 
ing the Pope, Italy will at length be free from the old tyrannies, 
and ought at once to set about the work of moral and material 
regeneration, 





Drama. 


“Marie Antoinette” was produced, according to announcement, 
at the French theatre on Monday evening, and, spite of undue 
length and the various impedimenta incidental to a first repre- 
sentation, achieved an instantanecus and complete success. This 
tragedy, the latest work of the author of “ Elizabeth,” is com- 
prised in five acts, a prologue and an epilogue. The action of the 
prologue occurs in 1786, and represents the Royal family of 
France as engaged at Versailles in those fétes which envy and the 
revolutionary spirit strove to present under vile colours. The 
Queen, herself trembling with anxiety for the security of her 
children and the King, with difficulty allays in the boscm of the 
latter the apprehensions caused by the infamous libels published 
by [the enemies of the throne, prominent among whom is the 
Due @ Orleans, The first act, [October 5, 1789,] occurs in the 
grand salon of the terrace in the chateau of Versailles, and repre- 
sents the inception of the Revolution, ending with a most sri- 
rited finsle in which the Queen, menaced by the infuriated fish- 
women and sans-culottes of Paris, appe ites the angry mob by exhi- 
biting her:elf on the balcony driped in the tri-colour. ‘his is 
the most animated stage-picture of the play, and was ap; recia- 
tingly recognized by the audience, The second act [1791] pre- 


sents the Queen assailed by the love of Mirabeau, whose protec- 
wy she is forced to accept in order to attempt the ealvation of 

e y, an ludes with an impressive tableau in which 
the King arranges with his family for instant flight. Act Third 
[ogee 10, 1792,] introduces us to the deliberations of the revo- 
utionary legislative bly and to Robespierre. The Qneen, a 
ere in her own palace and a prey to the most cruel appre- 

ensions, on account of the capture of the King and family du- 
ring their flight to Varennes, is assaulted in her own apartments 
by an infuriated mob, led by Santerre, General of the National 
Guards ; but her majestic appearance and her tears check their 
tury, and they retire humiliated. Act Fourth et of January 
20, 1798,] presents us the royal family in prison in the Temple. 
The King bas been condemned to death and requests, as a last 
favour, an interview with his wife and children, from whom he 
attempts to conceal his fate, but which is revealed to them by 
the entrance of the confessor, who comes to administer the last 
sacrament. The parting with the afflicted relatives, with which 
the act closes, is one of the most painfully effective stage pic- 
tures we have ever witnessed. No aid of the imagination is here 
necessary to place before us the sufferings of the royal family ; 
they are realized by the action of the different characters in the 
most vivid manner. Act Fifth [the morning of January 21, 1793,] 
depicts the parting of the Queen from her soa, the agoaizing emo- 
tions of which scene throw her into a cataleptic fit. The Epilogue 
[October 16, 1793,] comprises the brief interval before the execu- 
tion of the unhappy Queen. The acting of Mme. Ristori at this 
supreme moment is fully equal to that in the death scene of 








Elizabeth, although — different in character. When her 
hands have been bound behind her, and her gray locks 
rudely severed by the executioner, 


her pose and ex- 
pression are most perfect. We can recall nothing more 
thrilling. From the above brief synopsis of the tra- 
gedy, it will be seen thst the author has, as in ‘‘ Elizabeth,’, 
taken unusual liberties with tbe “truth of history,” and com- 
mitted more than one serious anachronism, but, a8 also in * Eli- 
zabeth,” the result may be said to have jiistified the means, as 
hejhas produced an unusually effective series of stage pictures. 
As compared with ‘‘ Elizabeth,” however, there is less incident 
and more ‘talkee, talkee,’’ but this was, perhaps, unavoidable. 
The story of Elizabeth presented itself in a more dramatic form 
than that of Marie Antoinette, which, although inexpressibly sad 
and touching, is less fruitful in events. As already premised, 
Mme. Ristori’s acting throughout was incomparable. In the Pro- 
logue we had a hint of her powers as a comedienne, but changing, 
even in view of the approaching fétes, from “grave to gay” in her 
interview with Louis, ina manner that displayed both phases of 
her genius at nearly the same moment. From the Prologue to 
the last sad scene of all, the tragical interest increases, and Mme, 
Ristori paints the picture with still darker and darker coloure ; 
but whether as the graceful hostess in the ‘grand hall” at Ver- 
sailles ; showing herself to the people from the b:l:ony; ear- 
nestly persuading her husband to flight; indignantly listening to the 
protestations of Mirabeau ; rescuing her child from the murderous 
knives of the mob; parting from her husband for the last time, 
or led forth to her own execution—in each and every situation this 
consummate artiste came full up to the exacting requirements of 
the occasion. In her arduous task, Mme. Ristori was ably sus- 
tained. As the King, Signor Bozzo, dignified, calm, subdued and 
regal, in the —_ acts, rose at last in the final scene of Act 
Fourth to the high level of intense feeling and action. The part 
throughout was most carefully and effectively performed. We 
have not space to dwell at length upon the personations of the 
other actors, suffice it to say that all the principal parts were 
more than usually well filled, Mile. Cottin [Elizabeth]; Luiga 
Glech [Madame Royale] ; and Argia Santecchi [Princess de Lam- 
balle}, especially in the final scenes, displaying great tragic power® 
Signori Carboni [Robespterre], Glech [Lafagette], Cottin [Mira- 
beau}, and Mancini [Duc d’ Orleans}, were all effective. The child, 
Graziosa Glech, who played the Deuphin, acquitted herself most 
creditably in a very difficult part. In regard to the mounting of 
the new piece, Mr, Grau’s promises have been kept to the letter. 
The different scenes are most elaborately prepared and are, what 
the play itself is not, historically accurate, Thesame remark may 
be applied to the costumes, than which nothing more gorgeous 
has ever been seen upon the American stage. Appropriate music 
has also been composed for the tragedy by the Maestro Giozza: 
Whether regarded from a purely dramatic, or spectacular point of 
view, the production of ** Marie Antoinette” must be regarded as 
an histrionic event of first-class importance. Its inflnence upon 
astage largely given over to ballet-pieces of the most senseless 
description, cannot but be of the most wholesome character, 
What America needs with a view to dramatic excellence, is the 
production of the legitimate drama in such guise as shall 
cause it to compete with the magnificently mounted,<but intel- 
lectually worthless, pl»ys, that now hold the stage. As “ Marie 
Antoinette” is a step in the right direction, we heartily welcome 
it, and trust that the public patronage vouchsafed will vindicate 
the hardihood of the manager in bis bold venture. 

Mile. Janauschek, a distinguished German tragedienne, appeared 
at the Academy of Music on Wednesday evening as Medea. She 
elicited hearty and instant applause from an audience composed 
largely of Germans, but her personation was remarkable rather 
for great power than for tenderness, or the display of that ma- 
tronly element by which Ristori’s Medea is characterized. Mrs. 
Gustavus V. Brooke [Miss Avonia Jones] died in this city on the 
4th inst., aged 29. She had recently returned from «® European 
tour. Mr. Rose [alias Arthur Sketchley, alias Mrs. Brown,] will 
read at Irving Hall on Monday evening next for the first time in 
this country. At Wallack’s, on Monday, there will be a change 
of bill, the ‘* Rent Day” being substituted for the present enter- 
tainment. M. J. W. Wallack, and, we believe, Mr. W. R. Floyd, 
will be in the cast. A new comedy is underlined at this theatre. 
Mr. Juhn Oxenford has sailed for England, unexpectedly to the 
many new friends he had made on this side the water. Mlle. 
Morlacchi, the premiere danseuse of the new ballet at Banvard’s, has 
arrived and will shortly appear. We are sorry that a subsequent 
hearing has not confirmed our first good impression of the 
“ Devil’s Auction.” While a portion of the scenery [notably the 
“Eldorado” set] is superb, the costumes lavishly expensive, and 
the leading dancers excellent the dramatic part of the entertain- 
ment is so ineffbly stupid, not to say indecent, that it is a won- 
der that it is nightly tolerated by the large audiences that ‘as- 
sist.” Only the present finsane love for ballet, could produce 
such aresult. But why not have a ballet-spectacle written that 
wili be tolerable in a literary, and unobjectionable in a moral, 
point of view? Mr. F.G. Tomlins, one of the oldest dramatic 
critics on the London press, died in that city on the 2!st ult. He 
was the author of a play called “Garcia,” and Secretary of the 
Shakspearian Society. Mr. Bateman’s French Dramatic Troupe 
has arrived, snd will give the first of a series of performances on 
the 22d inst. Mr. Forrest’s engagement at the Broadway terminated 
last evening, when he appeared as [amlet. Mrs. Dean will succeed 
him on Monday. At Barnum’s a dramatization of “ Pale Janet” 
holds the stage. It is well acted, and unusually well mounted, 
but sensational to the last degree. It draws, however which is 
all managers ask, Mr. Morton Murdoch, tragedian from the Eng- 
lish Metropolitan and Provincial theatres, is playing an engage- 
ment at the Bowery theatre He has already personated Louis XI, 
in which, although evidently copying largely from Mr. Charles 
Kean’s conception of the part, he s:ill displays considerable orig- 
inality, and is careful and conscientious in his * business.” 
He was cordially recived. . 


Facts and HFaucies, 


The Fall Meeting of the American Jockey Club will open 
to-day—an extra day—but the first day proper will be on the 
16th, the races continuing on the 17th, 19th, and 26th 
inst. -The Rev.'C. H. Spurgeon was on the 231 ult. still ill 
of the gout and unable to preacb.— Sir Roderick Mur- 
chison nas heard from Mr. Young, who commands the Liv- 
ingstone Search Expedition. On the 26th of July the party 














had been conveyed to the Kongohi, mouth of the river Zam- 
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Mr. Peter Lorrillard, one of the oldest and most successful 
merchants of this ~~ oF at Saratoga, N. Y., on d 

last. ———_——The publication of the O La.) Sentinel 
is about to be suspended. Its editor, } . Ca be- 
come the editor of the Opelousas Courier. e have 
received the first number of Southern Society, a Weekly Jour- 
nal, to be published at Baltimore, and devoted to the interests 
of Art and Literature. The Orchestra says there is no 
truth in the reported tour of Grisi and Mario to America—at 








ter season.— — understands that Count 
Bismark will shortly resign his position as Foreign Minister, 
and his will be filled by Baron Werther, the present 

Vienna.———Auber’s new opera is to be 


am’ 
called Un Jour de Bonheur. A young artiste, hitherto on) 
heard at concerts, Madame Cremieux, will be intrusted wi 
the prima donna’s part. At Huddersfield, England, 
a young man and a boy have been committed for 1 at 
Leeds assizes for having cut a strap which supplied power to 
the upper room of their employers’ mill, their object = to 
prevent the machinery from working, and so obtain a holiday. 
——-—RMr. George Catlin, the Indian traveller, has been en- 
gaged for some time on an account of his adventures in the 
y Mountains and the Andes, which will be published 
before Christmas by Messre. Low and Co., London.————-A 
having rather a grim reputation has just died at 
Geyen (Oise), in his 84th year—Joseph D——, formerly pub- 
lic executioner in the department of the Correze. He was as- 
sistant-executioner at Paris at the period when the brothers 
Robespierre, Saint-Just, and other members of the convention 
died in turn upon the scaffold————T he late Miss Margaret 
Pope, of Staines, England, bequeathed upwards of £8,000 to 
religious and charitable institutions.- —Mr. Watts pro- 
to exhibit at the next Royal Academy gathering an 
eroic-sized bust of “Clytie turning to the Last Rays of the 
Sun.” A Mile. Wallack, a relative of the Fnglish 
actor, is just now singing at the Brussels Opera, and is spoken 
of in the warmest terms by the critics ————Mr. Tupper is 
to have a testimonial “in acknowledgment of his services to 
literature and religion.” —The speculators in the Agri- 
cultural Hall concerts and balls, Islington, it is said, will have 
realized £20,000 profit at the end of this month.— The 
Ttalian Official Gazette contains a list of 100 notaries dismissed 
from ther functions for having left their posts during the 
cholera. —Prussia has just intimated to the Govern- 
ments of the different Powers what the flag is which it has 
adopted for the military and commercial marine of the North 
German Confederation. The colours are black, white, and 
red. It is rumoured that the Queen will confer the 
honour of knighthood on some of the leading colonists, in 
connection with the visit of the Duke of Edinburgh to Aus- 
tralia. —The Charivari has a picture of the European 
equilibrium—a lame and tottering invalid on crutches—ap- 
pealing to the Zouave Jacob foracure. Beneath is the in- 
scription, “ It will take more than one Zouave to set that fel- 
low properly on his legs again, will it not ?” —-——A letter 
from Alexandria contains the following: “Cherif Pasha has 
just sent everywhere severe and formal instructions to prevent 
the sale of slaves, and that odious traffic will no doubt in a 
short time be entirely suppressed.” The sum of 1,500,000f. 
has been contributed for the purpose of erecting a suitable 
monument to the memory of the late King of" the Belgians. 
A journal, the Nuova Sveglia, of Perugia, has just 
been suppressed by the Italian Government for the publica- 
tion of a revolutionary article —-——A clergyman writes to 
the Zimes that having advertised for a governess, he had 250 
applications for the situation ——-Miss Burdett Coutts has pre- 
sented a die for a medal to the Acclimatization Society. 
The Patrie has contradicted the statement lately circulated 
that the Prefect of the Seine had given a piece of ground for 
the construction of a Protestant church. No such gift has 
been made. The great Thwaytes will case (according 
to the Law Zimes) is going to the House of Lords.——-——“‘ A 
letter from Warsaw,” says the Zoulonnais, “ reveals the senti- 
ments of distrust with which the Russian authorities in Poland 
regard the French. Since the trial of Berezowski the Russian 
Government is very severe not only on everything Polish, 
but everything French. In the new programme of the colle 
ges instruction in the French language has been suppressed ; 
the day of the opening of the classes the professors of that 
language received their dismissal_———The Narodni Listy 
of Prague states that all the ng | Russian students attendin 
the lectures at the Polytechnic School there have receiv 
orders to leave the city within 24 hours, if they cannot pro- 
duce the certificate authorizing their attendance. he 
iron works of Creuzot have obtained a contract to provide 80 
locomotives for Russia. ——_——A statue of M. Billault, erected 
at Nantes, was unveiled with great ceremony by M. Rouher, 
Minister of State, on the 15th.—— The town of Sebas- 
topol lately entertained General Todtleben at dinner—_—_—— 
It is said that a Scotch lady has died and left young 
Ricciotti Garibaldi £40,000-—-——The French Govern- 
ment has just ordered 800,000 waist-belts, each having attach- 
ed to it a small medicine-box. The latter will contain what- 
ever is necessary to give, in a rough way, 4 first dressing to a 
wound, or to stop dysentery. The whole will cost about 
1,500 000f—_—_——-The King of Good Livers is the title of a 
drama in active rehearsal at a Paris theatre. Nothing could 
more come home to the heart of a Parisian than five acts of 
good living. All doubt seems removed as to the com- 
plete demolition of the Paris Exbibition and of the buildings 
which stand around it. The iron-work of tke Exhibition 
building is said to be already sold for exportation to Amer- 
ica. —The Emperors Napoleon and Francis Joseph 
will, it is said, in the course of October, pass a few days at 
Compéigne The Grand Duke Michael of Russia is 
about to pay a visit to the Sultan.———The Theatre Lyrique 
will produce an Italian opera this winter, by M. Pedrotti. It 
is in the style of Donizetti, and has met with a greater suc- 
cess in Italy than any other opera of the genre since the days 
of Denizetti. It is entitled “Tutti in Maschera..———— 
Menken will have to wear her clothes if she goes to Berlin. 
The police are inexorable, and bar the way to the naked 
drama. ————The secret of the death of the Emperor Maxi- 
milian is paliggouy kept from the unfortunate Empress Char- 
lotte, who is rapidly regaining health and intelligence. 
Mr. Palgrave Simpson has written a little drama for the 
Prince of Wales’s Theatre, called “The Last Trump Card.” 
The Great Prize of 50,000f. in the Brussels loan of 1862, 
drawn on the 2nd instant, was gained by a company of work- 
men entitled “ Les Dix-Sept."——-——The publication of the 
new magazine ia London, to be edited by Anthony Trollope, 
is postponed till the 1st of October. It isto be called Saint 
Paul’s,and Millais is engaged as illustrator————Dr. Krapf, 
a distinguished linguist, who has travelled in Abyssinia. and 
knows the person of King Theodore, has accepted an ap- 


















































peiieerd to aseemony Ge expeliten te Algutaly in Se 
capacity of interpreter.——— Messrs. t and Charles 
Reade, says the Court Journal, are engaged upon a novel for 
the Atlantic Monthly. A considerable portion of the MS. has 
been already advanced.————-The —— of Austria has 
me oy he will not receive their 
works, except throu perial Embassy. 

Bessie Aleyne, of Drury Lane Theatre, has married Sir Cullen 


The oe amateur theatre of London, 
will start with a capi £20,000. The building, it is calcu- 
lated, will cost £17,500, and a dividend at the rate of 14 per 
cent. is expected to be obta'ned from the undertaking. 
A drama founded upon the life of King Theodore is in pre- 
at ope of the minor London theatres——_——_The 
quis of Hertford, on whose property stands the little thea- 
tre, the Fantaises Parisiennes, is about to pull it down, and 
build a larger house with facade on the Boulevards. 
cottages are advertised for sale at Taunton, and in the 
advertisement it is stated that “ each of these houses will give 
the franchise to the occupier under the new Reform Bill.” 
Alderman James Abbiss, whose turn to be Lord May- 
or of London would come in two years’ time, has resigned 
his gown in co uence of the long illness of his wife, ren- 
dering her unequal to sustain the fatigue of the office of Lord 
Mayoress.—_—_——-The marriage of Trelawney’s son to 
an Hungarian heiress is announced. The lady is better 
known as Mrs. Howard, on whom the title of Countess of 
uregard was bestowed Ly | imperial decree-———-——The 
Parisian dramatists are n loudly complaining for author’s 
rights in the pieces which are produced on the London stage 
from their pen. Every honest man must wish the French 
authors euccess. They have been long enough “cheated ”— 
there is no milder word.——_——The Dean of Carlisle in his 
evidence before the Ritual Commission says that he never 
reads the Apocrypha jin church. “I read straight through 
Job or Proverbs as long as the Apocrypha is appointed.” 
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Ovituary. 


AcnHILLE Fountp.—Cable dispatches announce the death of 
M. Achille Fould, the distinguished French statesman, whose 
decease occurred in Paris. M. Fould, who was the son of a 
wealthy Jewish banker, was born in the year 1800. Having 
perfected a collegiate education, received at the Lycée Charle- 
magne, by travelling in Italy and in the East, he entered his 
father’s banking bouse and was engaged in business pursuits un- 
til 1842. He then became a politician, and having been elected 
to the French Chambers took an active part in all discussions on 
questions of political economy. M. Fould was four times Minis- 
ter of Finance under Louis Napoleon, and during his term of 
office he originated several most important measures. Despite 
the frequent misunderstandings b the President of the 
Republic and himself, M. Fould re-entered the Ministry of Fi- 
nance in December, 1851. He resigned in January, 1852, on 
the promulgation of the decree relative to the property of the 
Orleans family. Shortly afterward, however, he became Minis- 
ter of State and of the Household of the Emperor. Ths work of 
organizing the Exposition of 1855 was performed under his su- 
pervison, as was the reorganization of the opera, and the com. 
pletion of the new Louvre. M. Fould had received many 
foreign decorations and had been a Commander of the order of 
the{Legion of Honour since Dec. 8, 1852. 





At London, Charles Tudor, Esq., of the late 23rd Light Dra- 
oons.—Drowned, on the coast of Ireland, William Lancelot 
nowles, Capt. H.M. 63rd Regt.—At Birmingham Hall, West 
Cowes, I, W., Major Conyngham Jones, Ist Battalion 60th Royal 
Rifles.—At Guernsey, Lieut -General Ward, Colonel-Commandant 
Royal Engineers.—At Devonport, Frederick William Innes, R.N. 
—At London, Lieut. William Withers, R.N.R., of Cranfield Road, 
Wickham Park, New Cross.—At St. Leonard’s-on-8ea, William 
Anthony Halsted, Eeq., Lt.-Col. I. A—At London, George Ed- 
bog late Captain Cape Mounted Riflemen, and of Ken- 
gton. 





Army. 


Tae New Commanper-tn-Cuier 1x Canapa.—Sir Charles Ashe 
Windham, Lieut.-General and K.C.B., has, as we have already 
announced, assumed command of the forces in British North 
America, Sir Charles was born in 1810, entered the army 
in 1826, as an Ensign in the Coldstream Guards, and became 
Captain in 1833, Major in 1846, Lieut.-Colonel in the same year, 
and Colonel in June, 1854, having meanwhile seen active service 
in Canada during the Patriot rebellion in 1837-9. He was, on 
the breaking out of the Russian war, appointed Asst.-Quarter- 
master-General to the Fourth Division, and subsequently was 
promoted by General Simpson to the command of a brigade of 
the Second Division. He distinguished himself at the battle of 
Inkermann and at the attack on the Redan, stood nearly single- 
handed against an over-powering force, unwounded amid a 
shower of grape and musketry. For his gallantry on this occa- 
sion he was promoted to the rank of Major-General, and created 
a C.B., appointed to the command of the Fourth Division of the 
army and made Chief of the Staff. On the capture of Sebastopol 
in the following month he was nominated Governor of the 
suburb of Karabelnaia. Returning to England, after the con- 
clusion of peace, he was elected in 1857 in the Liberal interest, 
as MP. for East Norfolk. In the course of the same year he 
was sent to India to aid in the suppression of the mutiny, and 
took an active part in the campaign under the late Lord Clyde, 
after which he was appointed to the Military Command at Lahore. 
He was made a K.C.B. in 1865. He is Colonel of the 46th 
Regiment ; has received the Crimean medal with four clasps, 
and isa Commander of the Legion of Honour. The first class 
of the Military Order of Savoy has been conferred upon him, as 
well as the second class of the Medjidie and the Indian medal. 
Canada is fortunate in having so distinguished an officer in com- 
mand of the forces, 





New War Krr.—The committee appointed to inquire int® 
the effects of the present system of accoutrements on the healt’ 
of the infantry soldier state in their cecond report that recent 
campaigns, especially the Bohemian and Italian of 1866, show 
that it is of the utmost importance to busband in every way the 
marching power and endurance of the soldier, while the intro- 
duction of the breech-loading system compels the soldier to carry 
an increase in the amount of ammunition, in consequence of the 
greater rapidity of the fire which takes place, The latter ne- 
cessity, of couree, must involves an increase of the weight already 
carried, unless some special counteracting provision be made. 
The committee set to work to reduce the weight of the carrying 
apparatus [knapsack], and to distribute the weight ab- 
solutely required to be carried in such a way as to give the mus- 
cles of the chest-wall and aj] the shoulder full and free play. 
The weight that a soldier is compelled to carry, irrespective of 

g apparatus, the rifle, the haversack for provisiens, wa_ 





Em —-——-Miss | has been 


follows : The kit [whose contents differ from those of the old one 
by the omission of trousers and blacking], 6lb to 7lb. ; the great- 
coat, 6lb.; ammunition, 90 rounds [the fullest amount required], 
91b. to 10ib.; the canteen, 14lb ; the bayonet 1lb.; making a to- 
tal of from 22lb. to 24lb. On ordinary occasions less ammuni- 
tion might be carried. The weight of the carrying apparatus 
reduced from 10lb. 20z. to 4Ib. 30z. Now as to the 
mode in which the kit recommended is to be carried; the old 
knapsack is discarded, and in place of it a taz is introduced ; 
this is placed low down, and suspended from a leather yoke, si- 
milar in principle to the valise proposed some time ago by Sir T. 
Troubridge. weight of the kit-bag is distributed in three 
directions—[1] the yoke, by means of straps passing before and 
behind to studs on the yoke; [2] to the large bone connecting 
the two hips ; and [3] to the belt, by means of additional straps. 
The weight of the ammunition is also distributed. e com- 
mittee have recommended the use of two long and narrow 
pouches, each capable of holding 30 rounds, and made of soft 
leather. In time of one only would be worn, 
exactly in front of the waist-belt, and suspended from the 
yoke. In time of war two would be worn, and, in ad- 
dition, two small pouches in the kit-bag for ten rounds each, 
have been made, and these might be filled, and ten more loose 
rounds would be contained in a little bag worn on the right side, 
The great-coat is worn on the buck, and strapped to the yoke. 
The new carrying apparatus, at all events, is about 6lb. lighter 
than the old knapsack, and as far as the health and comfort of 
the eoldier is concerned, the novel mode in which the weight is 
carried offers an immense advantage over the old system. 


Some experiments have been made at Shoeburyness with the 
rifled mountain gun for the Abyssinian expedition. This mite 
of a guo, which a man might easily carry in his arms, for it 
weighs fonly 150lb., sent its pretty little 7lb. projectile 2,944 
yards, or more than a mile and two-thirds, with a charge of 60z. 
of powder and an elevation of 32 degrees. Such long-range work 
is not, however, likely to be required of it, but rather shrapnel 
practice at ranges up to 1,000 yards, or less. At 500, 520, and 
540 yards more than half the bullets in the shrapnel shell struck 
a target representing a column of men. With half-an ounce of 
powder and the’same elevation the projectile ranged 478 yards, 
—tThe authorities of the War Office have issued an order for 
an increase of 2d. per day to the pay of all ranks of militia. —— 
At the approaching Volunteer Review at Liverpool, there wlll be 
about 12400 men on the field——By an act passed on the day 
of the prorogation of Parliament, the Secretary of State is em- 
powered to form a militia reserve to join the army. The enlist- 
ment is to be for five years, under certain regulations.——Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Greville, Royal Artillery, is under orders for 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, on promotion. —lIt is reported that it is 
in contemplation to extend the military station at Fleetwood, by 
adding thereto buildings to accommodate 500 men. Detach- 
ments for rifle practice will occupy them,——The extraordinary 
stagnation of promotion which has existed in the upper ranks of 
the Army for the last fifteen months has fairly brought matters 
to a crisis, and it is hoped for in military circles that, on the re- 
turn of the military authorities from their holidays, the question 
will receive their very best consideration, for the stagnation can- 
not be allowed to go on without entailing very serious conse- 
quences on the Army.——A magnificent military tropby in sil- 
ver, consisting of a testimonial cup and plateau, or centre piece, 
has just been completed by Messrs. London and Ryder, of New 
Bond Street, for her Majesty’s 48th Regiment, at Aldershott, 
The plateau on which the superstructure stands represents bas- 
tions, curtains, and lines of fortification generally, and is in- 
scribed with the names of the great battles in which the 48th took 
part—Toulouse, Douro, Talavera, Albuhera, Badajoz, Sala- 
manca, Victoria, Orthes, Pyrenees, Nivelle, Sebastopol, &e.—— 
We have to announce the death of William Cuthbert Ward, 
Royal Engineers. The gallant General was one of the oldest 
officers in the service, having obtained his ission as Second 
i t in the of 1808. The late General served 
with the army in Sicily in 1811 and 1812; he was present at the 
action of Castalla, attack of Denia, and the siege of Taragona in 
1813; and during 1814 served with the army in the Nether- 
lands, The gallant officer was appointed Colonel Commandant 
of the Royal Engineers in September, 1860. His commissiors 
bore date as follow :—Second Lieutenant, May 10, 1808; First 
Lieutenant, June 24, 1809 ; Captain, July 21, 1813; Brevet-Ma- 
jor, Jan. 10, 1837; Lientenant-Colonel, December 9, 1837; 
Colonel, November 11, 1851 ; Major-General, August 12, 1858 ; 
and Lieutenant-Genera], September 20, 1860. 
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Navy. 


JAcK’s BEER.—Says the Court Journal: “ Jack must have 
his beer. That has been a settled ‘thing since the British Navy 
came into existence. But Jack’s beer has not often produced 
any benefits for him beyond the momentary satisfaction of drink- 
ing it, and the stupor it created when he consumed too much at 
once, Now, however, Captain Fellowes—if he will allow us to 
say so, he is ‘a very good Fellowes’—has found out a method 
by which the beer Jack drinks provides him with dancing, gym- 
nastics, chess, backgammon, and areading room. All these, and 
more, has the sailor got ou board the Duke of Wellington, re- 
ceiving ship, at Portsmouth ; and all are paid for out of the pro- 
fits of the beer which, brought on board in casks at trade price, is 
sold to Jack at the usual retail charge. And Jack seems to like 
the bargain; for those who have seen him reading his newspa- 
pers and magazines, playing his thoughtful games, tumbling 
over the horizontal bars, gamboling on the trapeze, or smoking 
his pipe and drinking his can of beer, and looking on at the 
games of his shipmates, represent him to be content to forego the 
dangerous ramble on shore among crimps, and lodging-house 
keepers, and lewd women, for the sake of the enjoyment he gets 
on board. Here is an experiment worth trying further ; and if 
the Admiralty knows how desirable it is to raise and preserve 
the morale of the Navy, it will not be long before other ships 
follow the example of the Duke of Wellington. 


There is at present living in Newcastle a man named Joshua 
Miller, who has reached the age of nearly 108 years, He was 
born at the village of Duuston, and was baptised, as shown by 
the local register, at the parish of Whickham, on the 25th of 
October, 1761. In his time Miller bas seen some active service. 
He was engaged for 14 years on board a man-of war under Nel- 
son, having been “ pressed” along with “ Willie” Carr, another 
well-known character of the district. Bysome of the brave acts 
which he performed Joshua attracted the notice of his com- 
mander, who promised him promotion, but the fall of the gallant 
Admiral at Trafalgar prevented the fulfilment of bis expectations 
in this respect. and Miller himself about the same time quitted 
the service. Until within a recent per od the Dunston veteran 
was employed as a keelman at Bedlington, and he is now re- 
siding in quiet and comfort with his son-in law in Newcastle. 
Miller, notwithstanding his great age, is hale and hearty, and, 
= = exception of a slight deafness, is in full enjoyment of his 
aci 
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New PHublications. 


F Messrs. Ticknor and Fields have lately published a Life of 
Josiah Quincy of Massachusetts, by his son Edmund Quincy— 
a handsome volume of between five and six hundred closely- 
printed pages, illustrated with two portraits of the subject of 
the memoir, the first being an engraving after a painting by 
Gilbert Stuart made in his fifty-fifth year; the last, after a 
photograph taken in his eighty-ninth year, when his counten- 
ance was not unlike that of ex-President Buchanan. The period 
embraced by the long life of Mr. Quincy—extending from 1772 
to 1864—is the most important which this couatry has yet be- 
held, and the biography of one who played a considerable part 
in its history must necessarily possess a fair amount of inter- 
est. We live over again, or may, if we chose, the political 
struggles between the old-time Democrats and the Federalists ; 
are present, in spirit, at the devates which took place in Con- 
gress in the early years of the present century; have glimpses 
of the second war between England and the United States: 
after which we enjoy some years leisure with Mr. Quincy in 
his learned and legal retirement from public life. Then suc- 
ceeds the presidency of Harvard College, which he held for 
upwards of twenty years ; and, ‘last scene of all this strange, 
eventful history” the closing of the Rebellion, in which Mr. 
Quincy was profoundly interested, as a matter of course. 
“From the first moment of his entering public life,” says his 
biographer, “even before going to Washington, he had disco- 
vered and resisted the power fatal to liberty given by the Con- 
stitution to slavery. AndI think I am safe in saying that no 
public man saw more clearly, and resisted more persistently, 
the growing predominence of the Slave Power than he. Re 
sistance to that Power was indeed the inspiration of his whole 
Congressional life. Whatever specific shape the measures 
might take which he opposed and protested against, it was the 
Slave Power behind them that he attacked. And it may not 
be too much to say, that his voice crying in that wilderness 
prepared the way for the great deliverance, the advent of 
which he lived to see.’ As the Power mentioned above now 
ranks among the “things which were,” it is hardly worth 
while to enter into the vextata questio here. That Mr. Quin- 
cy’s long life was a useful one, admits of no doubt; but its 
usefulness would not have been weakened, we think, had his 
mental views been broader. It is a good thing, certainly, to 
bea citizen “ of Massachusetts,” as the title page has it; but 
certainly it is better, in the eyes of many, to be a citizen of the 
United States. However, with this localism it is not our pro- 
vince to deal, and we therefore turn the work over to the 
tender mercies of our American contemporaries. 





Messrs. Ticknor and Fields have commenced the publica- 
tion of their usual series of Holiday books for the Young by a 
handsome edition of Grimm’s Goblins—a selection from the 
Household Stories of the Brothers Grimm, who have collected 
a whole Iliad and Odessey of fairy-lore. The selections in 
question are among the best in the collection, being the well 
known tales of “The Little Elves,” “‘The Almond Tree,” 
“The Fox’s Brush,” “ The Evil Spirit and his Grandmother,” 
“The Wonderful Musician,” “The Dwarfs,” “Rumpelstiltskin,” 
“ Florinda and Florindel,” “The Jew among Thorns,” “ The 
Three Little Men in the Wood,” and “The Golden Goose.” 
How delightful they are, with their mysterious beginnings of, 
“There was once a Shoemaker;” or, “ Long, long ago, per- 
haps two thousand years ;” or, vaguer still, “There was once 
upon atime.” And what a world of imagination and fancy 
they open to us with their faizies, and dwarfs and elyes— 

“ Black spirits and white, 
Blue spirits and gray.” 
Wordsworth was right when he said,— 
“* Heaven lies about us in our infancy,” 

and the heavenliest portion of the child’s dower, in the child’s 
way of thinking, is just such a collection of impossible little 
stories as these, which are enriched, we had almost forgotten 
to say, with a number of grotesque designs by quaint old 
George Cruikshank, which are cleverly printed in colours. A 
companion volume to this little treasury of German romances, 
is Rainbows for Children, edited by Mrs. L. Maria Child, and 
published by Mesers. Ticknor & Fields, with indifferent illus- 
trations on wood. There are nine of these “rainbow” fanta 
sies, and pretty enough they are, though far inferior, of course, 
in genuine imaginativeness to those of which we have already 
spoken. The pleasantest of the batch are “ Fiamma, or the 
Vase of Golden Water ;” “The Little Voyagers ;” “The Rain- 
bow-Winged Spirit,” and “ Rose Island.” The motto of the 
volume is quite as good as many of the mottos of Mr. Emer- 
son, and much easier to understand :— 


“T cannot sing so sweet 2 song 
As with the river flowed along; 
But in these tales I tell to thee 
What woods and waters whispered me.” 





Messrs. Charles Scribner and Co., have recently published 
The Bulls and the Jonathans,a reprint of two works by the 
late James K. Paulding, originally entitled, John Bull and 
Brother Jonathan, and John Bull in America. The first, to 
quote the words of the Introduction, owes its existence to the 
uneasy relations between Great Britain and the United States 
in the beginning of the present century. After a great deal of 
ill feeling on both sides, Congress declared war, on the 18th 
of June, 1812. The book was already published on the 5th of 
September of the same year. As one might gather from the 
title, it is a satire; and, as the editor observes, so transparent 





that there is scarcely need of elucidation. The chief person- 
ages are John Bull, who was first used as a synopymn for the 
English nation, by Arbuthno! ; and Brother Jonathan, which 
was the revolutionary nickname of Jonathan Trumbull, the 
then Governor of Connecticut. It requires a great deal of 
talent as well as ingenuity to successfully carry out the main 
idea of a work of this kind; and when we say that the one 
before us is quite as successful as many better known politi- 
cal satires, we pay it no doubtful compliment. The style of 
the writer, which was as plain and straightforward as that of 
De Foe, was admirably adapted to the task inhand. John 
Bull in America is a satire on the early British travellers in 
this country, an odd race of men, to say the least, with the pe- 
culiar faculty of rendering themselves horridly offensive. 
The editor gives a brief sketch of the sayings and doings of 
several of these gentry, beginning with Captain Ashe, who 
performed, or pretended to perform, some “ Travels in Ame- 
rica” in 1806. He was either a great liar by nature, or, what 
is quite as likely, his credulity was shockingly imposed upon 
by the Americans with whom he came in contact. His ac 
count of our inns sixty years ago was doleful enough: “I 
again demanded,” he says, “‘how a stranger was to distin- 
guish a good from a vicious house of entertainment? I was 
answered, by previous inquiry, or, if that was impracticable, a 
tolerable judgment could be formed, from observing in the 
landlord, a possession, or an absence of ears: many of the proprie- 
tors of small inns being men who had left those members 
nailed to certain penitential crosses in Maryland, Pennsylva- 
nia, and the Carolinas, in lieu of certain horses and cattle of 
which they had from time to time become the illegal owners. 
Furnished with these usefu! instructions, I left my kind enter- 
tainer and retired to my inn witha view of passing a peace- 
able night. It was not so ordaired.” Ofcourse not, Captain 
Ashe, aliasMunchausen. Later came W. Faux, ‘an English 
Farmer,” and Captain Thomas Hamilton, 29th Regiment, 
R.A., author of “ Men and Manners in America.” These gen- 
tlemen, and others of the same class of tourists, were bit off by 
Mr. Paulding in John Bull in Awerica, which first saw the 
light in the autumn of 1824. It was hastily written—in three 
weeks’ time, the editor says, and in the midst of serious dis- 
tractions—but it reads well, even now, when the people 
of America have outgrown the follies of their early 
manhood. Whether the republication of this work 
and its predecessor, will do anything towards reviving 
the memory of Mr. Paulding in the minds of his 
countrymen—whom he served to the best of his ability, when 
they needed such help as his—remains to be seen. For our 
own part, we trust it may; believing, as we do, that the 
American people have had few more genuine writers of 
their own than James K. Paulding. 





From the Harpers we have a Manual of Physical Exercises, 
by William Wood, Instructor in Physical Education, a 
twelvemo of three hundred and odd pages, with one hundred 
and twenty-five illustrations on wood. It treats of the bene- 
fits and advantages, physical and otherwise, to be derived 
from Gymnastics, Rowing, Skating, Fencing, Cricket, Calis- 
thenics, Sailing, Swimming, Sparring, Base Ball, with other 
games and pleasures of the violent sort which are just at pre- 
sent the canonical books of Muscular Christianity. “My 
chief design,” says Mr. Wood, who very justly disclaims any 
knowledge of the art of writing, “ my chief design in writing 
this work is to promote a love for pbysical culture. Is not 
such culture needed ? Look at the great number of our young 
men and women, and,see what a narrow-chested, sallow- 
complexioned, slight-formed race they are. But thank God 
this will soon passaway. Institutions for Physical Education 
are springing up in all parts of our country. Our great men 
of learning, presidents of nearly if not quite every college or 
university in the land, have lent their aid to promote the good 
work, Our students hereafter will graduate not only with 
clear heads but with sound bodies.” Bearing in mind the 
late contest between the freshmen of Yale and Harvard, we 
incline to the latter proposition; and to the general truth of 
Mr. Wood’s remarks, in spite of the turgid English in which 
they are conveyed. Without subscribing to his physical 
doctrines; and with no wish to see the people of America 
members of the P. R., we commend Mr. Wood’s volume to 
the favourable consideration of his narrow-chested, sallow- 
complexioned, slight-formed countrymen. 





Messrs. Dick and Fitzgerald have just issued, Dialogue for 
Young Folks, by 8. A. Frost, author of The Parlor Series, 
Frost's Letter- Writer, and other handbooks of useful informa- 
tion for the lower orders. It contains thirty-six dialogues, of 
the kind usually spoken at the Exhibitions of our Public 
Schools, ranging over a variety of subjects, mostly of the 
comic order. We have glanced over a number of them, and, 
bearing in mind the dramatic capabilities of most of our 
school-contemporaries, we should say that they were fully up 
to the mark. If the axiom be true that it is not so much in 
the play, as in the actor, that we are to look for success, we 
have great hopes of Mr. Frost’s Dialogue for Young Folks, 
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EARLY ENGLISH DECISIONS. 


In these times of “ Reform”—so-called—and of general agita- 
tion respecting the extension of the franchise, both in England 
and America, the following quaint, but apparently well con- 
sidered decision, may interest the readers of the Albion. We 
accidentally met with it when perusing a very old volume of 
legal reports, which we found in one of the choicest private Li- 
braries of this city. 


ASHBY AGAINST WHITE, ET AL. 


The plaintiff in this action declares, that the 26th of December, 
in the 12th year of King William the Third, a writ iseued out of 
Chancery, directed to the Sheriff of Bucks, reciting, that the 
King had ordered.a Parliament to be held at Westminster, on 
the 6th of February following: the writ commanded the Sheriff 
to cause to be elected for the county two Knights, for every city 
two citizens, and for every borough two burgesses; which writ 
was delivered to the Sheriff, who made a precept in writing, un- 
der the seal of his office, directed to the Constables of the bor- 
ough of Aylsbury, commanding them to cause two burgesses of 
the,said borough to be elected, &c., which precept was delivered 
to the defendants, to whom it did belong to execute the same. 
By virtue of which writ and precept, the burgesses of that bor- 
ough, being summoned, did assemble before the defendants to 
elect two burgesses ; and they being so assembled, in order to 
make such election, the plaintiff being then a burgess and inha- 
bitant of that borough, being duly qualified to give his vote at 
that election, was there ready and offered his vote to the defend- 
ante, for the choice of Sir Thomas Lee, Bart. and Simon Mayne, 
Esq.; and the defendants were then required to receive and ad- 
mit of his vote. The defendants being not ignorant of the pre- 
misses, but contriving, and fraudulently, and maliciously intend- 
ing to damnifie the plaintiff, and to defeat him of that his privi- 
lege, did hinder him from giving his vote, and did refuse to per- 
mit him to give his vote ; so that the two burgesses were elected 
without any vote given by the plaintiff, to his damage, &c., upon 
not guilty pleaded, the cause went down to tryal, and a ver- 
dict was given for the plaintiff, and five pounds damages, and 
also costs. 

It was moved in the Court of King’s Bench in arrest of judg- 

ment, that this action did not lye, and that point was argued by 
council. and afterwards by the Court. 
— The Lord Chief Justice Holt was of opinion, that judgment in 
this case ought to be given for the plaintiff; but Mr. Justice 
Powell, Mr. Justice Powis, and Mr. Justice Gold being of a dif- 
ferent opinion, judgment was entered for the defendant: where- 
upon the plaintiff brought a writ of error in Parliament ; and the 
cause being argued at the bar of the House of Lords by Council, 
and ten of the judges, who were present in the House, being 
heard, and the matter fully debated by the Lords, the House was 
of opinion, that the judgment given in the King’s Beugh was erro- 
neous, and that the plaintiff had a good cause of action, and ought 
to have judgment. 


To maintain this opinion, these three positions were laid 





own. 

I. That the plaintiff, as a burgess of this borough, had a legal 
right to give his vote for the election of Parliament bur- 
gesses. 

IL. That as a y q thereof, and an incident 
inseparatle to that right, he must have a remedy to assert and 
maintain it, 

ILL. That this§is the proper remedy which the plaintiff bath 
pursued, being supported by the grounds and principles of the 
ancient Common Law of England. 

To make gvod the first position, that the plaintiff has a legal 
right to give his vote at the election of burgesses for this borough, 
it was sald, that it was well known the House of Commons con- 
sists of knights, citizens and burgesses. 

The knights of shires represent all the freeholders of the coun- 
ties. Anciently every the least freeholder bad as much right to 
give his suffrage, as the greatest owner of lands in the county. 
This right was a part of his freehold’and inherent in bis person 
by reason thereof, and to which he had as good a title as to re- 
ceive the natural profits of bis soil. This appears by the statute 
of 8 H. 6. Cap. 7, which recites the great inconvenience which 
did arise in the election of knights of the shires, by men that were 
of small substance, who) pretended to have an equal right with 
knight and esquires of the same county, therefore that right was 
abridged, and confined only to such freeholders as had forty shi!- 
lings per annum; but thereby it appears, that the right which a 
freeholder had to vote in the election for knights of the shire, is 
an original and fundamental right belonging to him as he is a 
freeholder. 

The second and third sort of men, which compose the great re- 
presentation of the people of England, are citizens and burgesses, 
who though they differ in name, yet are in essence and substance 
the same, for every city is a borough, and as such sends members 
to Parliament. 

There are two sorts of boroughs, the one more ancient, the 
other more modern. 

Of the first sort are the most ancieut towns of England, whose 
lands are held in burgage, and by reason thereof had the right 
and privilege annexed to their estates, of sending burgesses to 
Parliament. 

The second sort are those cities and boroughs that have aright 
by prescription, time immemorial, or by charter, within time of 
memory, to choose burgesses for the Parliament ; both these are 
upon several foundations, the one as belonging to their burgages, 
the other as belonging to their corporations; the first is a real 
right belonging to their houses and lands, the other is a personal 
right belonging to their body politic. 


After stating the case in all its,bearings and at considerable 
length, the House closes its argument as follows:— 


How endless would the inconveniences be, ifthis action did not 
lie? How would occasions of complaint be multiplied? The 
officers who had the return would become the masters of elec- 
tions, and admit and reject electors as they pleased with impu- 
nity; for if the electors are only to seek for a remedy before the 
House of Commons, it would be a remedy worse than the disease ; 
the greatest part of their cases would never be determined for 
want of time, and they who could get their cases heard, 
could have no amends, that is, no damages given them for repa- 
ration of the wrong, besides the absurdity of having for the most 
part the parties to the injury, those who sit by a false return, 
parties to the judgment, 

So that to deny this action, is to deny the benefit of the law in 
a matter of the most tender concern to an Englishman, 

To pretend it to be a breach of privilege of the House of Com- 
mons for an elector to seek for remedy at law, if he be wrongfully 
excluded of his vote, is very strange. 

That certainly can never be esteemed a privilege of Parliament 
that is incompatible with the rights of the people. Every Eng- 
lishman is entitled to reparation for the injuries done to hisrighta 
and franchises in the ordinary and common methods of justice, 
where the juries who try, and the witnesses who give evidence, 








are to be upon their oaths, Magna Charta, Cap. 29, is very ex, 
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press. No pee sty he lnwiel fotos ante or ate, 
or free customs, unless judgment of his{peers, or 
the law of the land. ” 

By the lawful judgment of the Peers in the case of a Com- 
moner, is meant, by a jury of lawful men upon their oaths, 

If one be injured in such a manner as the plaintiff in this action 
hath been, no man can say that per terra, by the law of the 
land he can bave a'remedy for satisfaction, and asserting his 
right in the House of Commons ; if there be any such law, it must 
be either statute law or common law. No statute gives him 
such a remedy, nor doth the common law, b that is constant 
usage for time immemorial ; and there is not one precedent can 
be produced, that ever any man upon such an occasion did ever 
“pply to the House of Commons for relief. 

pon the fourteenth day of January, 1703, the House of Lords 
reversed the judgment, and gave judgment that the plaintiff 
should recover. 
This state of the case being read and approved of, the House 
came to the following resolutions, viz:— 

It is resolved by the Lords spiritual and temporal in Parlia- 
ment assembled, that by the known laws of this Kingdom every 
freeholder, or other person having a right to give his vote at the 
election of Members to serve in Parliament, and being wilfally 
denied or hindered so to do by the officer who ought to receive 
the same, may maintain an action in the Queen’s Courts against 
- officer, to assert his right, and recover damages for the 

jury. 

It is resolved by the Lords spiritual and temporal in Parlia- 
ment assembled, that the asserting that a person having right to 
give his vote at an election, and being hindered so to do by 
the officer who ought to take the same, is without remedy for 
such wrong by the ordinary course of law, is destructive of the 
property of the subject, against the freedom of elections, and 
mauifestly tends to encourage corruption and partiality in offi- 
cers who are to make returns to Parliament, and to subject the 
freeholders, and other electors to their arbitrary will aud plea- 
sure. 

It is resolved by the Lords spiritual and temporal in Parlia- 
ment assembled, that the declaring Mathew Ashby guilty of a 
breach of privilege of the House of Commons, for prosecuting an 
action against the constables of Aylesbury for not receiving his 
vote at an election, after he had in the known and proper me- 
thods of law, obtained a judgment in Parliament for recovery of 
his damages, is an unprecedented attempt upon the judicature of 
Parliament, and is in effect to subject the law of England to the 
votes of the House of Commons, 

It is resolved by the Lords spiritual and temporal in Parlia- 
ment assembled, that the deterring electors from prosecuting ac- 
tious in the ordinary course of law, where they are deprived of 
their right of voting, and terrifying attorneys, solicitors, coun- 
cellors, and serjeants at law from soliciting, prosecuting and 
pert ha such cases, by voting their so doing to be a breach 
of privilege of the louse of Commons, is & manifest assuming a 
power to control the law, to hinder the course of justice, and sub- 
ject the property of Englishmen, to the atbitrary votes of the 
House of Commons, 





————_.>-__——_ 


Tur PAN-ANGLICAN Concress—CoLONIAL Bisnors Pre- 
PONDERATE.—The London Times deals at considerable length 
with “ My Lords” of the Church, who were recently assembled 
n England. We quote as follows :— 

“Tbe Pan Anglican Synod, as it has been rather idly termed, 
is certainly in one respect an interesting arsembly. It illustrates 
the remarkable manner in which the English Church has been 
recently copied in communities of English descent, * * There 
are now no less than 43 bishops of the Prot t Episcopal Church 
in the United States, deriving their succession from our own 
bishops, and as many as 48 bishops in our colonies. A certain 
class of churchmen has had quite a passion of Jate years for ex- 
porting bishops from the mother country. Some of these have 
taken root. Some have found the climate ungenial, and have 
either died out or are lingering through a hopeless stage of de- 
cline, What may be the result with these 48 bishops remains to 
be seen. However, there they are—a little copy of the Church 
of England, sent out from home, like an iron church, “ to be put 
together on the spot.” The result is that this Episcopate now 
outnumbers our own. The English bishops are but 28, the Irish 
11, and the Scotch 7. The Colonial bishops have, in fact, been 
appointed rather with reference to area than to population. 
They are very frequently “like the voice of one crying in the 
wilderness.” They have, perhaps, only a dozen or two clergy 
under them, and a great part of their work seems to consist in 
going from one end of their dioceses to the other, or from their 
diocesses to thiscountry. It is observable that, notwithstanding 
the difficulties of travelling, the Colonial Episcopate is better re- 
Pp ted at this Conf than either that of England or that 
of the United States. Out of 28 members of our own Bench, ten 
have, from various reasons, declined to attend, Of the English 
bishops, therefore, there will be but 18 at the Conference; out 
of 43 bishops in the United States only 19 had signified their in- 
tention of coming ; but as many as 23 Colonial bishops will be 
present. The Irish Bench will be represented by eight out of 
eleven, and the Scotch diocesses, the position of which is the most 
ambiguous of all, will each be represented. The total number 
of bishops is 187, while the Conference will contain 75. * * * 
The family may be very bappily united at home without having 
made any advance towards a union with other families. The 
truth is, the Synod has debarred iteelf from the only subject 
which would advance its purpose. Christendom was divided origi- 
pally by differences ef doctrine, and if it is to be again united it 
must be by again recovering a substantial unity of doctrine, 
"| his is the point to which all endeavours are and must be direct- 
ed. We cannot but feel some curiosity, therefore, whether or 
no the bishops feel quite satisfied with their position. The Sy- 
nod will meet with its hands tied. It is to promote the unity of 
the faith without considering a single point of faith, and it is to 

romote reunion without touching the real causes of disunion. 

rreverent persons might deem it a scheme for doing good to the 
world by looking solemn, just as the outward semblance of so 
lemnity is supposed to have a good effect on little children, Is 
such a spectacle edifying? Might not the bishops have done 
more for their object if, according to their first resolution, they 
had, “ each for bimself,” given ail their energies to promote the 
better understanding of the Faith in their owr diocesses? The 
days are gone by for the mere show of authority to maintain the 
most respectable system in the world. The only support for a 
Church in these times lies in “ manifestation of the truth,” and 
that is a task which the Synod has been compelled to decline.” 











Gas-Licut mn European Crrres.—A year before the close 
0’ the last century one Philippe Le Bon, an engiveer of bridges 
aad roads, announced to the ju:titute that he bad discovered a 
mode of lighting streets and ho ses by gas made from coal, His 
first experiment was tried in the apartments and garden of the 
Hotel Seignelay, in the Rue Saint Dominique, and resulted in a 
great crowd, many.exclamationr, very little light and a prodi- 


gious quantity of smoke. Le Bon never got over it, and he died 
ruined iaeoanes in 1802. ” 
His idea survived him, and between the year of his death and 


carrying it out, ended in insolvency. In 1829. however, a M. de 
Belleyne obtained permission to light by gas the public Jamps in 
the Place Vendome, and his success assured that of the inven- 
tion. Rival companies forthwith began to form in every di- 
rection, and to dispute about the area which they should be se- 
verally allowed to light; and finally limits were assigned by the 
Prefet of the Seine, to the existing companies in 1855, which at 
that time were five in number. 

On the 1st of January, 1856, these five companies were_amal- 
gamated, under the title of the ‘* Parisian Company for Lighting 
and Heating by Gas,” and received a concession for fifty years. 
This company lights the whole of Paris, the greater part of the 
communes or townsbips of the Department of the Seine, and 
some of those of the Seme-et-Oise. Its capital exceeds one hun- 
dred and ten millions of francs, issued in five hundred franc 
shares, the present value of which is somewhere about sixteen 
hundred francs. 

The gas is supplied in Paris at the rate of fifteen centimes the 

cubic metre ; and at the rate of thirty centimes to private per- 
sons. This gas must be of a certain brilliancy, and one hundred 
and five litres of it must give as much light as that which is 
given aX carcel lamp burning forty-two grammes of oil in an 
hour. Trials of the gas are made every evening at the time 
that the streets are lighted up by officers appointed by the town, 
who by means of peculiarly sensitive apparatus test it in each 
one of the eleven offices dispersed throughout the metropolitan 
district, and secure to the public a gas of the purity and illumi- 
nating power contracted for. 
If the conditions above named are complied with, the cubic 
metre of gas, at the price of 30 centimes, equals 400 grammes of 
oil, which cost 65 entimes, and 700 grammes of candle, which 
cost 1fr. 96c. M. . Servier, the company’s engineer, has drawn 
up @ table, showing the aggregate annual consumption, and the 
anoual consumption per head, of gasin Paris and the great 
towns of Europe in 1865. London figures first, with a consump- 
tion of over 226,000,000 of cubic metres, being at the rate of 80 
metres per head of the whole population. Then comes Berlin, 
with a consumption of 35,000,000 of cubic metres, which gives 
79 per head. Paris, with a consumption of 116,000,000 of cubic 
metres, or 63 per head, follows, and Brussels, a long way be- 
hind, with Floreuce and Madr id, darker than ever, bring up the 
rear, 


AUTUMN :— 


No sound but the beech-nuts falling 
Through the green and the yellow leaves, 
Anc the rainy West wind calling 

The swallows; from the eaves. 

No fading trees are shedding 

Their golden splendour yet; 

But a sunset gleam is spreading, 

That seems like a regret. 


And the crimson-breasted birdie 
Sings his sweet funeral hymo 

On the oak-tree grim and sturdy, 
In the twilight gathering dim. 
Death comes to pomp and glory; 
They fade—the sunny hours; 
And races old in story 

Pass like the Summer flowers. 





Dickens's NAMES For NovELs—No one can fail to see the 

whole character of Mr. Dickens’s works, and even the gradual 
change which has taken place in his style, in the simple cata- 
logue of names. “Pickwick” and “Martin Chuzzlewit’ 
represent the humour and the exaggerated oddity ; the “ Old 
Curiosity Shop”’’ implies a stronger iy of sentiment ; 
“ David Copperfield ” is still rather queer, but is touching the 
ground of ordinary prose; and the“ Tale of Two Cities” 
implies a palpable decline toward the novel of ordinary 
life. If we compare these titles with such names as “ Pere- 
grine Pickle” and “ Roderick Random,” we see in what di- 
rection Mr. Dickens diverges from Smollett. 
There is a supreficial resemblance between Pickle and Pick- 
wick; but a Pickle could not but be coarse where a P ick- 
wick would simply be odd. Perhaps of the two,a Pickle 
would keep nearest the average, if rather dirty, human na- 
ture ; but “ Pickwick ” is redolent of the innocent exuberance 
of animal spirits which gives vitality to the pages of that in- 
imitable book. The author has evidently found a name for 
his hero in pure gayety of heart, that is not above an inno- 
cent and sometimes a rather small joke. The same sort of 
rollicking fun breathes in the name Chuzzlewit, which ap- 
pears to be the embodiment of an irrepressible chuckle, and 
yet the more sober name of Martin and certain vague reminis- 
cences connected with the first two syllables of the surname 
imply that there may be a background of prose and of some 
of the meaner vices of human nature.—Pall Mall Gazette, 





ARTIFICIAL IcE.—The London Mechanics’ Magazine de- 
scribes a new ana very effective ice machine. It is simp'y an 
air-pump fitted to a bottle. The bottle is half filled with 
water, and the pump is set towork. Air is first pumped 
out, and then the water rapidly evaporates. To complete 
the vacuum and increase the evaporation, the air and squeous 
vapour pumped out is made to traverse a hollow cylinder 
containing sulphuric acid, which of couree instantly absorbs 
the moisture. The evaporation is so rapid that the remain- 
ing water is quickly converted into’ a mass of ice. Four 
minutes’ pumping suffices to produce two pints of ice, with 
an apparatus which only costs about fifty shillings sterling. 





ScrentiFic PERIODICALS.—Principal Dawson, of M'‘Gill’s 
College, Montreal, opens the Geological Magazine with an article 
on the “ Palwozoic Insects recently Discovered in Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick.” It is remarkable that the coal-field of 
Nova Scotia, although rich in the fossil remains of plants, gave 
oo evidence of former insect life—save in one instance—up to 
last year. This one exception was an insect whose head and 
other fragmentsgwere found by Dr. Dawson in the “coprolite” 
of a reptile inclosed in the trunk of an erect Sigillaria. The fact, 
however, that last year the discovery of a number of insect re- 
mains was made by Mr. Barnes, of Halifax, shows us how careful 
we should be in asserting the absence of species from any parti- 
cular fauna when our knowledge of the locality is incomplete. 
The wings of the specimens discovered by Mr. Barnes have been 
figured by Professor Dawson, and appear to be in a state of woc- 
derful preservation, the most minute nervules being distinctly 
perceived. The zoological examination of one of the wings 
shows it to have belonged to the great group of ephemeride or 
day-flies, and the species has been named “ Haplophlebium Bar- 





nesii,” in compliment to its discoverer. It would seem from the 
calculations of entomologists that the insect to which the wing 


belonged was larger than our large dragon-fly, as it must have 
measured from wing to wing at least seven inches, The picture 
which the contemplation of this re'ic conveys to the imagination 


1829, at least half a dozen companies started with the object of | of Dr. Dawson is given in the following remarks:—“* When we 


consider that the larve of such creatures inhabit the water and 
delight in muddy bottoms rich in vegetable matter, we can easily 
understand that the swamps and creeks of carboniferous Acadia, 
with its probable mild and equable climate, must have neen es- 

jially favourable to such creatures, and we can imagine the 
arvee of these gigantic ephemeras swarming in the deep black 
mud of the ponds in thece swamps, and furnishing a great part 
of the food of the fishes inhabiting them, while the perfect insects, 
emerging from the water to enjoy their brief space of aerial life, 
would flit in millions over the quiet pools and through the dense 
thickets of the coal-swampe.” 





EncGLann’s Export TrspE.—The exports from the United 
Kingdom to the various countries of the world during the first 
half of the present year compared with the extraordinary total 
of the corresponding half of last year, exbibit a reduction of only 
54 per cent. While there has been considerable falling off in our 
colonial and American trade, owing chiefly in the former case to 
the depression in Australia, and in the latter to the prohibitory 
tariff and the scanty barvest of 1866, our transactions with the 
continent, and especially with Germany, have experienced a 
considerable extension. France and Holland continue to show 
advancing totals, and Italy also figures satisfactorily. Egypt has 
made a further stride, but Turkey exhibits a reaction from the 
heavy total of last year. Brazil likewise, notwithstanding her 
purchases of war material, presents a large decline; but with 
other states of South America there has been in several cases 
great progress, Chili especially has taken nearly three times as 
much as in the corresponding veriod of 1866, when her opera- 
tions were checked by the Spanish blockade, and the Argentive 
Republic now stands next to Belgium, and before Russia, Spain, 
and Portugal. To Mexico our exports have been little more 
than half of those in 1864. 





Ess AND FLow or THE HuMAN TIDE tn Lonpon.—After 
one o’clock, the dead time of the night bas come on ; especially 
when the season.is over, and the streets are still and quiet, and 
London is abed and asleep. Iv is not till daybreak that the mar- 
ket carts come rolling in, or the street coffee-booths cater for 
customers. 1 once heard this interval of rest called the turn of 
the tide—the lull between the ebb and the flow of the great bu- 
man current ; and I know of no name which expresses better its 
strange stillness. People have come home from parties, the night 
trains are all in, the morning mails have not begun to arrive, 
The whole population of the streets consis!s of policemen, house- 
less folk, and a few belated wayfarers wending their way home- 
wards. Even the world of pleasure—the goodly company of pro- 
digals and the foolish virgins—bas finished its revelry ; and if you 
quit the main thoroughfares you may walk for ever so long with- 
out encountering any living soul, excepta policeman on his beat, 
But in the great streets there is still a sort of phantom world 
which rushes as it were to life in these after midaight hours.— 
Once a Week. 





How Louis Narotron Became Napo.ron III.—The 
story runs, or at least did run, that the idea of calling Prince 
Louis Napoleon IIL., arose out of the error of a telegraph clerk, 
“In the course of its preparations for constituting the Empire, 
the Home Office wisbed the country to take up a word which 
should be an intermediate between President and Emperor, so 
the Minister determined to order that France should suddenly 
burst into the cry of “ Vive Napoleon /” and he wrote, they say, 
the following order : “* Que le mot d'ordre soit vive Napoleon ! ! !” 
The clerk mistook the notes of admiration for Roman numerals, 
and in a few hours the forty thousand communes of France had 
cried out so obediently for Napoleon III, that the Government 
was obliged to adopt the clerk’s blunder ; and Louis Napoleon, 
with ready audacity, hit upon the device of calling Bonaparte’s 
on Napoleon IL.” This is the story.—Court Journal. 





REGISTRATION IN THE SouTH.—The southern papers pub- 
lish a summary of registration in the South, corrected up to Sep- 
tember 24th, by which it appears the coloured voters have the 
following majorities. 


In Alabama, 15.511 ; Florida partial returns, 4,655 ; Louisi- 
ana, 38,142 ; Mississippi, 17,865 ; South Carolina, 24,845; Texas, 
estimated returns 10,000, 

The white voters have the following majorities :— 

Arkansas, estimated returns, 5,000; Georgia 1,836 ; North Ca- 
rolina, nearly 4,000 ; Virginia 3,667. 

The total vote in those states is stated at 1,147,542; coloured 
majority, 86,560. 

The Richmond Whig of the 5th instaat gives the following as 
the results ofegistration in “ the Old Dominion.” 

“ According to the returns of the first registration the total 
number registered was 216,494 of which number the xhites 
counted 115.113, and the coloured 101,381, making a white ma- 
jority of 13,732. In the counties beyond the Blue Ridge the 
whites numbered 39,217 and the coloured 9 201, making a white 
majority of 30,016. In the counties east of the Blue Ridge the 
whites numbered 75,866 and the coloured 92,180, making a col- 
oured majority of 16,284, Taking the entire state, the whites 
have majorities in fifty-three counties and cities and the 
coloured in forty-vine ; but as the districts are arranged, and in 
an election determined exclusively by colour, the coloured voters 
would elect fifty-nine delegates to forty-six elected by the whites, 
Of the forty-six so elected, twenty-three and one-third would come 
from beyond the Blue Ridge and twenty-two and two-thirds 
from this side.” 





Mr. Dickens on Printers’ READERS.—A meeting of the 
London Association of the Printers’ Readers was held on the 
17th, under the chairmanship of Mr. Charles Dickens, for the 
purpose of taking steps to obtain an increase of their present 
wages. Mr. Chartes Dickens said: “ Gentlemen—As this 
meeting is convened for the object not to hear a speech from 
me, but to hear a statement of facts and figures, very nearly 
affecting the personal interests of at all events the great 
majority of those who compose it, I feel that my preface need 
be but very brief of the details of the question at issue. I 
know of myself absolutely nothing. I have consentec to 
occupy the chair at tbe request of the London Association of 
the Correctors of the Press for two r , firstly, b 

think that openness and publicity in such a case is a very 
wholesome example, very much needed at this time, and highly 
becoming a body of men associated with that great public 
safeguard, the press. Secondly, because I know from some 
slight practical experience what the duties of the correctors 
of the press are, and how those duties are usually performed ; 
and I can testify, and do testify here, that they are not mere 
matters of manipulation and routine, but that they require 
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from those who perform them much natural inteliganse, 
much super-added cultivation, considerable readiness of refer- 
ence, quickness of resource, an excellent memory, and a clear 
understanding. And I must especially acknowledge that I 
have never gone through the sheets of any book that I have 
written without having had presented to me, by the corrector 
of the press, something that I have overlooked, some slight 
inconsistency into which I have fallen, some little lapsus I 
have made; in short, without having set down in black and 
white some unquestionable indication that I have been 
closely followed through my work by a patient and trained 
mind—and not merely by a skilful eye. In this declaration I 
have not the slightest doubt but that the great body of my 
brother and sister writers would, as a plain act cf justice, 
heartily concur. For these plain and short reasons, briefly 
stated, I am here, and being here I beg to assure you if any 
one is present who is in any way associated with the printing 
trade, and should desire to address you, he shall receive from 
rae, whatever his opinions, the readiest attention and the am- 
plest opportunity. Several speeches were made by members 
of the association, and it was unanimously agreed to adopt a 
memorial for presentation to the master printers, asking for 
an increase of 10 per cent. on the present rate.” 





New ENGLAND MANUFACTURES.—The principal manufac 
turing companies of Manchester held their annual meetings Wed- 
nesday, and generally re-elected their old boards of officers, ex- 
cept George R. Chapman, of Boston, as treasurer of the Man- 
chester Print Works, in place of Charles Amory, resigned. This 
company have had an unprofitable business during the past year, 
in consequence of the heavy decline of wool, woollen and worsted 
goods, and has lost $125,000 on its year’s work, reducing its re- 
served fund $305,000 to $450,000. The capital stock is $1,800,- 
000. The Amoskeag company has made $600,000 last year, and 
the Laugdon mills $96,000, but the Stark mills have their balance 
on the wrong side of the ledger to the extent of $120,000, 
though the company has a surplus on hand sufficient to pay three 
five per cent, dividends irrespective of the future. The Amoskeag 
Manufacturing Company has but few goods, and only cotton 
enough on band to run the mills for three or four weeks, and as 
cottons are on the decline both circumstances arc considered fa- 
vourable, Last year’s production of the mills was as follows: 
Manchester printworks 20,000,600 yards of deluines and calicoes, 
Amoskeag 18,000,000 yards, Langdon 2,100 000, and the Stark 
5,000,000 pounds of heavy cotton.—Springfield Republican. 








A Srneunar Orrence.—The Moniteur publishes several 
sentences pronouaced against young soldiers of the class of 
1866, for attempting to render themselves unfit for service. 
After undergoing a term of imprisonment the culprits will, 
according to the regulations in force, be sent to the second 
company of disciplinary pioneers. In one case, the father of 
the young man, an agriculturist at Seyrie, in the Lot, and in 
another, the father and brother, lucifer-match makers at 
Chauffour, Correve, were found guilty of complicity in the 
offence, and sentenced, the former to a fine of 50 francs, and 
the two latter to six and two months’ imprisonment, and the 
whole three, jointly and severally, to the costs. 





TEA.—The Chinese have of late years adopted the practice 
of adulterating the spring-grown tea with the old and withered 
leaves of the previous season’s yield. In the new crop of 
Kaisow just to hand, this system has been carried to such an 
extent that the usual characteristics of that description of tea 
—viz. ripeness and richness of flavour—have bcen entirely 
destroyed. The first arrival of. Kaisow has in former years 
sold at 23, 6d. to 33. per lb. ; and now, and principally through 
its fame, 23. 24. is the higheat price obtainable for compara- 
tively fine sorts, and sales are being pressed as low as Ls. 5d. 
Some judges affirm that, should the Taeping’s cargo fairly 
represent others en route with more plentiful supplies, many 
of these teas will only fetch the price of common Congou. At 
present the better-informed firms refuse altogether to pur- 
chase, as it is known that the Chinese, afier having tired 
buyers with immense quantities of this compartively poor 

roduce, bave afterwards brought forward the finest qualities. 

t is also reassuring to know that musters of shipments from 
Shanghai of really fine Oopacks have arrived overland, and 
that the general quality of Congou from that port is superior 
to last year’s supply. It is thought that these facts should be 
made known amongst retail dealers, lest their losses, which 
have already been heavy from the prevailing commercial de- 
pression, should be increased by too early purchases of new 
tea. 





MAzZzINI AND THE PEACE ConaREss.—The Unita Italiana 
publishes a letter addressed by Signor Mazzini to the mem- 
bers of the late congress at Geneva, in which he explains the 
reasons which would have prevented him from participating 
in the proceedings had it been possible for him to be present. 
Peace, he says, can only exist as the result of liberty and 
justice. He abhors equivocation, which for the last quarter 
of a century has been the source of the errors and power- 
lessness of his party. A struggle as holy as peace must ensue 
before many nations can enjoy real justice and freedom. He 
asks if Garibaldi himself is not contemplating a war against 
the Papal hordes, and observes that the emancipation of the 
American slavee, of which the presence of Mr. William Lloyd 
Garrison will remind them, is due to four years of wigantic 
battles. M. Mazzini then enlarges on what he believes to be 
the enervating influence of the Manchester school in Eng- 
land. The policy of non-intervention is the policy of seltish- 
ness, of egotism. It is one of the causes of the Crimean war, 
and it also prevented that war from resulting in the emanci- 
pation of Poland, and the freedom of the European popula- 
tions subject to Turkey. The action of the Genevan congress 
would but disorganise the forces destined to be used in the 
war of the peoples. The objects for which all who hate 
oppression should unite include the re-establishment of Po- 
land, the completion of German unity, of Italian unity, of 
Greek unity, a Danubian Confederation substituted for the 
Austrian empire, an eastern Switzerland in place of the 
Turkish empire in Europe, Scandinavian union, Iberian 
union, liberty for France—in a word, the United States of 
Europe, a permanent international congress supreme. 





Lorp Carruness’s New Compass.—Lord Caithness has 
Mor some time past turned his attention to the perfecting of 
the compass at present in use on shipboard, and has invented 
and patented a new description of compass, which is en- 
tirely free from the defects of the common method of mount- 
ing compasses for use at sea. The great desideratum in 
nautical compasses is to get rid of the derangement of the ac- 
tion of the compass produced by the flotation and oscillation 
in a sea-way. For instance, when a steamer rolls and pitches 
heavily, the derangement of the compass, produced by the 
motion of the vessel, is frequently so great that it may be 
seen spinning round like a top. By means of a peculiar mode of 


mounting on a ball and socket-joint, and a pendulum weight 
attached to the centre of the box, which thus requires no 
grin-balls, Lord Caithness’s compass remains almost per- 
fectly steady, whatever may be the motion of the vessel, and 
is therefore an exceedingly valuable invention. 





“ Cuanerne Toys :”— 


I heard Dick say, as I passed his room, 

“ Now, Harry, if pe will swop, 

For that rough old ship you’ve rigged to-day, 
I'll give you my new peg top.” 


“ But my ship is so big,” pleaded Harry, quick ; 
Said Dick, “ That’s nothing at all, 
Reggy has given his chest of tools 
For a batter’d cricket ball.” 


It is the way of the world, I thought, 
As [ listened to the boys ; 

For how oft had I seen far older men 
As eagerly changing toys. 


Even so, when tired of work or play, 
They’ll change—be it love or ball— 
Even so, the selfish and supple-tongued 

Will send the weak to the wall. 





Tue Gop YIELD oF VictortA —The returns for the first six 
months of the present year show exports of Victorian gold 
amounting to 779,210 0z.; if we allow for the banks holding 
48,798 oz. less on the 30th June than on the Ist of January 
we get at the net yield of gold for the half-year, 730,412 oz, The 
average number of persons engaged in mining last year was 
73,479, and taking the gold obtained by them at £4 per ounce, 
their individual earnings would amount within a fraction to 31s. 
per week. During the six months ending June 30 last, the average 
number of miners on the goldfields was only 67.064, showing that 
6.415 persons had abandoned gold digging for other pursuits. 
With the decrease in the number of men employed has come in- 
creased remuneration, for the 730,412 oz. obtained during the 
first half of this year gives to each man a weekly wage of 33s. 6d. 
Out of the total number of miners given above nearly 19,000 are 
Chinese. The total area of land mined on the colony amounts 
to 853 square miles, and the approximate value of the mining 
plant employed is £2,071,648. Over six millions sterling are 
invested in mining enterprises in the colony. 





Royatty Growrmc SeEnsisLeE.—A French paper says: 
“The Imperial family are more easy of access at their favourite 
watering-place at Biarritz than at any other residence. The 
Empress arrives at Port Vieux as early as ten o’clock every 
morning, where she awaits the Emperor, who usually makes his 
appearance in an hour, when they start together for a walk on 
the cliffs, They may be met every afiernoon, at four o’clock, 
near the band, where they speak to every one of the band who 
has been presented to them, and familiarly with any one of the 
families of the neighbourhood who may be present. The Em- 
press is always distinguished by the simplicity of her attire.” 





Tne New Moount Cents Raruway.—The new principle of 
Mount Cenis Railway 18 thus briefly explained to those who are 
not scientific and not initiated already into the mystery :—* The 
new principle, like all great ones, is simple. A centre rail like 
a stair banister is placed on strong supports fourteen inches 
above the other rails. The engine is provided with four hori- 
zontally placed wheels, which are connected with the cylinders, 
and may be made to “bilé” the centre rail. These wheels are 
clear on level ground, but when an ascent or descent is reached 
they are screwed down and catch the centre rail, and off the lo- 
comotive goes up or down a plain slope like a house roof. By 
the end of this month passenger trains will be climbing the Alps 
every day and looking down on the world from a height of nearly 
seven thousand feet. Meantime, the tunnellers are busy boring 
the mountain below, and quiet people who visit Italy will, ere 
long, have the alternative of an aérial or subterranean route 
thereto.” 





Wortn HER Weicut In GoLD.—A correspondent of the 
Bristol Times and Mirror says :—‘*I have been estimating the 
money value of the performances of the famed mare Achieve- 
ment during her wonderful career, from her first appearance as 
a two year-old at Newmarket to her last victory at Doncaster. 
Out of the 20 races she Has run during that period she has won 
15, and in stakes alone she has netted for her spirited owner, 
Colonel; Pearson, a sum of £28,000, literally her weight in 
sovereigns, as the following calculations will prove. Assuming 
the price of gold at £3 17s. 6d. per oz., there would be on every 
ewt. as nearly as possible 7,000 sovereigns—I don’t make a very 
close calculation, as it is not necersary.—4 cwt. would make up 
28,000, and, taking the mare as being about this weight, as she is 
slight and slim, you will see that she has really been worth her 
weight in coined gold, irrespective altogether of the sums 
Colonel Pearson may have netted by bets, 





Tue Causes or Toe Rupture with Aaysstnta.—Mr, Charles 
Beeke, in a letter to Zhe Times, says: ‘*The real cause of 
Theodore’s displeasure was not so much that Counsel Cameron 
returned in June, 1863, without the so anxiously-expected answer 
from the Queen, as that, instead of waiting first at Massowah, or 
at all events returning direct to Bogos, he had been in the 
interval in the neighbouring Egyptian provinces, In the Em- 
peror’s own words— He went to the Turks, who do not love 
me. * * * He stayed with them some time and returned to 
me.’ The explanation of this is that while in Bogos, Counsel 
Cameron received from the Foreign Office a dispatch containing 
certain communications, which, under the cir neces detailed 


Seymour, M.P., printed in page 55 of the Abyssinian Blue- book : 
‘I feel somewhat like the lad in the Asihlan Sights, who mam 
the cheese-cakes with pepper, and found that in ‘so doing he 
committed a great political offense.’ I have thus shown what 
was Consul Cameron’s primary offense. The neglect of the 
British Government to reply to the Emperor’s letter, the aban- 
donment of the Christian Abyssinians at Jerusalem, and other 
grievances aggravated his displeasure and led to the imprison- 
ment of our Consul and the other Europeans. Still, all this ap- 
peared to.have been condoned on Mr. Rassam’s arrival with a 
friendly letter from the Queen. What led to the subsequent im- 
prisonment of Her Majesty's envoy and the whole party is a 
totally different question. I regret to say that a letter from me, 
which appeared in The Times on Sept. 14, 1865, by drawing 
forth Earl Russell’s ill-advised dispatch of Oct. 5 following, 
became, without any fault of mine, the primary cause of the 
misfortunes which have since ensued, as I purpose showing on 
another occasion.” 





THe GOVERNMENT Bonn QueEstion.—Secretary McOul! 
loch has addressed the following letter to a gentleman of this 
city :— 


“Treasury Department, October 7, 1867. 7 


“Dear Sir: Your favour of the 4th inst., is received. Too 
much importance is attached to the utterance to which you refer. 
The people of the United States are all sound upon the question 
of the preservation of the national faith as they weré upon the 
question of the preservation of the Union. I consider the faith 
ot the Government pledged to pay the five-twenty bonds when 
they are paid in coin. 

“There need be, I think, no apprehensicn that they will be 
called in at the —— of five [5] years from their respective 
dates, and paid in United States notes. , 

“The United States notes were issued under the pressure of a 
great necessity, and are, by authority of Congress, being rapidly 
withdrawn from circulation. No more can be issued under ex- 
isting laws, nor can I believe that any considerable number of the 
Members of Congress would favour an additional issue for any 
purpose whatever, much less for the purpose of paying bonds in 
violation of the express understanding under which they were 
nogotiated. 

“The policy of contracting the circulation of United States 
notes, adopted by Congress, and being steadily pursued by the 
Secretary, should of itself, even if the honor of the nation were 
not involved in the question, satisfy holders that five-twenty 
bonds will not be called in and paid before maturity in a depre- 
ciated currency. 


“Very truly yours, H. McCutxocu, Secretary.” 





Tae Great Sarp Rack From Catva.—This year’s race has 
proved quite as extraordinary as that of last vear. The Tueping, 
it seems, is not the winner after all, the Ariel, 853 tons, having 
arrived yesterday morning in the East India docks in about five 
hours less time than that in which the voyage was accomplished 
by the Zaeping. The Ariel sailed from Foo-chow-foo on the 
13th of June at half-past 8 o’clock in the morning, while the 
Jaeping sailed nine days previously at 11 o'clock in the morning, 
arriving in the London docks between 2 and 3 o'clock, P.M., on 
Saturday week last, the 14th. The number of days from the 4th 
of June to the 14th of September is 102. The Arie/ was pre- 
cisely the same number of days on her voyage, but arriving in 
the East India docks at 7 o’clock yesterday, she was the winner 
of the race by about five hours. The Ariel is 853 tons, 
197 feet 4 inches in length, 33 feet 9 inches in breadth of beam 
and 21 feet depth of hold; classed A 1 for 14 years. Of the other 
ships engaged in the race, two—the Fiery, Cross, which sailed the 
day after the Zuaeping, and the Muitland, which was the first 
ship out from Foo-chow-foo, passed through the Downs in the 
course of yesterday afternoon, and were expected to arrive in 
the river last night; the remainder of the vessels are the Serica, 
White Adder, Zibi, Taitsing,, Flying Spur, Black Prince, 
Yangtze, Chinaman and Golden Spur. Great as was the inter- 
est evinced yesterday to learn the result of the race, another ar- 
rival from China completely put the Ariel and Taeping in the 
shade as regards speed. This ship, however, was not in the race. She 
sailed from Shanghai on the 16th of June, after the departure of 
most of the ships engaged in the race, took what is termed the 
eastern passage, and arrived in the Downs yesterday morning 
just previous to the Ariel, The eastern route is considerably 
longer than that taken by the shipsin the race, yet she accom- 
plished the voyage in 100 days. Her name is the Sir Launcelot, 
belonging to Greenock, 836 tons register, commanded by Capt. 
Robinson She also was built on the Clyde, and her dimensions, 
measurement in deck, &c., are precisely the same as the Ariel.— 
London Times, June 22. 


Jerr. Davis’s Triat.—It is now certain that unless the Goy- 
ernment changes its already indicated policy before the meeting 
of the Court, it will not interfere either to postpone or dismiss 
the case, and hence will throw the onus upon the United States 
District Attorney of either entering nolle prosequi or proceeding 
with the trial, It is not, however, within the range of probabi- 
lity that Mr. Chandler, whatever may be his private views, will 
assume the grave responsibility which he would incur if he un- 
dertook to discharge Mr. Davis without even the form of a trial. 
According to the doctrine which has always prevailed, the power 
of the District Attorney, however, in such matters is paramouut. 
At least it was so anterior to the war, but military or some other 
necessity may, for all we hnow, have measurably modified and 
restricted his prerogative in this respect. The counsel for the 
defence also express the most decided and unqualified willing- 
ness on the part of themselves and their distinguished client, to 
have no delay whatever of the trial. Hence ourconclusion that, 
if the authorities at Washington adhere to the non-intervention 





in my work, the ‘British Captives in Abyssinia,’ I had made to 
the Board of Trade in the months of November and December, 
1862, respecting the expediency of adopting measures for the 
development of British commerce in Ethiopia, and which, as I 
was informed by the Secretary of that Board, in a letter dated 
Jan. 10, 1863, ‘had been referred to Her Majesty’s Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs for the report of Her Majesty’s Consul 
at Massowah. In consequence of the orders thus conveyed to 
him, Consul Cameron went into the Egyptian provinces of Taka 
and Kalabat, ‘to see about cotton and trade, and so forth,’ as 
he wrote from Kedarif on May 25, 1863, in a letter quoted in my 
said work, or, as he has since written from his prison at Mag- 
dala, in a letter dated the 13th of November, 1866, which has 
been duly recorded— At Bogos I got a letter from the Foreign 
Office directing me to report on the comparative merits of 
Sonakin and Massowah as the seat of a consulate; also to report 
on the trade of Souakin. It was this which led me te go to the 
trading stations of Cassala and Matamma.’ This, then, is what 
the Emperor meant, when he accused Cameron of ‘ going to the 
Turks, and this it is that poor Cameron himself alludes to when 





he says, in his letter of the 25th of May, 1866, to Mr, Henry D. 


~ 


olicy, Rich d will be memorable again as the theatre of one 
of the greatest, and destined to be among the most memorable 
State trials the world has yet seen or history yet recorded,— 
Richmond Whig. 





Trapg In New Enoiann.—Our New England trade, as a gen- 
eral thing, is not in a prosperous condition. Some great branches 
of industry—such us ship-buiding—are much depreciated. The 
mining interests are not successful, and many branches of manu- 
facturing are very dull; and at present the great fishing interests 
look far from prosperous; our farmers are not growing rich very 
fast, and are geuerally small consumers of imported goods. From 
alf these considerations it will be seen that we are not to have an 
excessive Fall trnde this year, but it will, perhaps, be as well in 
the end to have all classes in the country purchase in moderate 
quantities, and with care and discrimination, The prospects for'a 
good and prosperous Spring trade will be far better with pru 
dent purchases this Fall than with large operations. The enor- 
mous autumnal sales of 1865 and 1866 were followed by a very 
meagre and unsatisfactory business in March, April, and May 





following. — Boston Zraveller, 


~ 
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Conpvuorzgp sr Captain G. H. MACKENZIE. 
PROBLEM, Ne. 978.—By “ Dromio.” 





White toplay and mate in 2 moves, 





SoLvurion £0 PROBLEM NO. 977, 


White. Black. 
1 Kt tke Q Kt P ch 1K tQB2[A] 
ppd 8q | 2 B or Kt moves 
3 Kt mates 
[4] 
1KtoQKt4 
2 Anything 


2QtoQ Kt2ch 
3 Q mates 


BRITISH CHESS ASSOCIATION. 


Besides the principal tournament, two other tourneys created 
great interest on the jon of the memorable Dundee chess 
festival—a handicap tournament, and one confined exclusively to 
Scottish amateurs. The prize in the Scotch series of jousts was 
gallantly won by Dr. Fraser, of Edinburgh. In the handicaps, 
two of the leading English players—Mr. M‘Donnell and Mr. De 
Vere—were prevented from taking part by circumstances foreign 
to chess-play. We must not omit to mention that the kindness, 
attention, and unbounded hospitality of the amateurs of Dundee 
towards their chess-playing guests were beyond all praise, and 
greatly contributed towards the pleasure of the whole affair. We 
give below two very good games which came off in the chief 
tournament—the first between Messrs. Neumann and M‘Donnell, 
and the second between Messrs. Steinitz and De Vere: 








White. Black, White, Black. 
Mr. N. Mr. M. Mr. N. Mr. M. 
1PtoK4 PtoQB4 382 KttoKt5 BtoB 
2KttoQB3 QKttoB3 33 PtoQ Kt4 P tks P 
3K BtoQB4 Pto K3 34 Kt to B3 Bees 
seeee sSeos 35 Pto Kt5 RtoK B2 
5 PtoK B4 Poa t 36 KttksQP BtoQB4 
PY PtoQ3 - |37BtoK BtoQB3 
7KttoK RS KKttoK2 88 RtoR2ch Rtok2 
8 Bto Kt3 Castles 39 RitksReh K tke R 
9 Castles KttoQR4 40 Kttks KP Btks Bch 
WQtoKR5 KttkeB 41 Rtks B BtoQR5 
1LRPtksKt PtoK B4 42 poeaaes R tks B P (c) 
Seees PtoQ Kkt3 43 P tks P to Kt6 
18 Ay PtoQR3 ett. Pto Kt7 
14 P tke R tke P 45RtoQ Kt3 RtoQBS8ch 
15 KttoK Kts PtoKR3 46 KtoB2 P queens 
16 PtoK Kt4 RtoK B38 47 RtksQ Rtks R 
17K KttoK4 RtoK B2 48 Kto B8(d) Kto Kt 
18 Pto K Kt5 £294 46 KtoK4 K to B2 
19 PtksK RP PtoK Kt3 50 KttoB7 PtoQ Kt4 
20 PtoK Rich KtoKt2 a) | 51 PtksP P tks P 
21 P queens ch +t 52PtoKB5 RtoKS8ch 
22 Q tks Q ch tks 53 K toQ3 P tks P 
23 KKttoKw Rto Bs 54 Kt tks P K to Kt3 
SI Rens Kt to K B4 55 PtoQ5 K tke P 
25 Ktto Kt3 Peas 56 KttoQ4 RtoK 
26 BtoB3 PtoQ5 57 PtoQ6 K to B3 
27 BtoQ2 Kt tke Kt 5S KtoQB4 PtoB5 
23 RPtksKt B to B(d) Shoes R to Q () 
2 RtoKB2 BtoQ2 60 KtoK4 R tks 
30 PtoK Kt4 QRtoK 61 Kt to B3 
SL KttoBS BtoQ3 

Drawn game. 


(a) All this is very carefully and correctly played by Mr. 
M‘Donnell. 

(6) To prevent the effect of White’s doubling his Rooks on the 
open K R file, by being ready to piay B to K Kt 2 

(c) An unexpected and excellent move, If the B be taken, 
Black marches on with the Kt’s P. 

(d) Ali the difficult end-game is very cleverly played by Mr. 
Neumann ; though we believe that, with mathematical accuracy 
of play, Black should win. 

(e) Perhaps R to K 4 would win, even now. 


White. Black. White. Black. 
Mr. De V. Mr. 8. Mr. De. V. Mr. 8. 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 15QtksPch KtoKt2 
2KttoKB3 Kt aes 16 PtoQ5 P tks QP 
BS BtoQKt5 KttoK B38 17 Kt tks P BtooKB 
4 Castles Kt tks P 18 KttksBP(d) by Kt 
5 Rto K aq KttoQ3 19 BtoQ2 toQ Kt4 
6 KttksKP Kt tks Kt 20 QtoQ5 43 bh 
7Rtks Ktch BtoK2 2MQRwoQB QtoKB2 
8 PtoQ4 P to K B38 (a) 28 Othe B BtoK 3 
9RtoKeq KttksB 23 QtoK4 BtksQRP 
10 QtoK Rich PtoK Kt8 24QtoK5ch KtoKt 
WQwakts Pigs, |aeaucga gine 

8 tks 
13 P to Q Bald) K to 3(¢)  hieKs 8 
14 KttwoQBsS PtksQBP 





And Black resigns. (¢) 
a) Not a good move; he ought to ha . 
:) Very well played, all this” ayaa 
¢) A most unpleasant shift to be driven to. 
° 0 = ly good; Black, after this, must lose the game, 


we lieve, 
(e) On examination it will be found that nothing can save the 
game. 








—————— 
CHESS IN PARIS. 


Another game in the match between Messrs. Neumann and 





Winawere. 
Two KnicuTs’ Derence. 

White, Black. White, Black, 

Mr, N. Mr. W. Mr. N. Mr. W. 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 22 PtoKB3 Btks Kt 
2KttwKB3 KttoQB3 23 Rtks B Rtks R 
oPear KttoK B3 24 PtksR Rto K Kt 3 (ce) 
4PtoQ4 P tks P 25 R to Q 2(d) Seas 
5 Castles BtoQB4é FT tks Q 
6PtoK5 PtoQ4 27 KtoB2 KtoK2 
7 P tks Kt P tks B 23 KtoK3 4g 
8PtksKtP RtoK Kt sq Sroaa Rto K Kt3 
9RtoKsqch BtoK$ 30 PtoQKt3 P tks P 
10 BtoK Kti(a) BtoK2 31 P ths P K toQ3 
ll Btks B Q tks B $id PY PtoK B3 
12 KttksQP RKtoQeq 33 PtoK Kt3 RtoK Kt2 
13 PtoQb3S Kttks Kt #44 RtoQR6 RtoQB2 
14 P tke Kt Rtks K Kt P ga K toQB4 
15 KttoQ BS gueis 86 PtoQKt4ch(e)K tke Kt P 
-$ hh 4 hy 37 RtksQBP RtoK2 
17 KttoK4 2 38 K toQ4 PtoQR4 
19 Rua ue to Beq 89 RtksKBP PtoQR5 
19 KttoQB5(d) +4} 40RtoQR6 PtoQRé6 
2 KttoK4 RtoK eq 41 PtoQé6 
2 QtoKB4 QtoQ kts 

And Black resigns. 


(a) The usual move here, we believe, is Kt to K Kt 5. 

(6) Promising in appearance, but in reality very inferior, we 
thi; to playing the Kt to K Kt 3. 

(c) Bafer capturing the Q Kt P. 

(d) An attack is oftentimes the best defence, and here we be- 
neve it would have been so. We should have played the Rook 


to K B aq. 
(e) Well played. 


aad a chaplain. No licenses for fights upon Sunday shall be is- 
sued ; and a standing Board of Commissioners, ot Joe 
Coburn, Mike Coburn, Jim Coburn, Kit Burns, J. C, Heenan, 
and Barney Aaron, sball have power at any time to stop any 
fight out of which they think it impossible to make any A 
The Commissioners will bave an office in City Hall, will be - 
lowed twenty clerks at $1,000 od annum each, end will provide 
Tropes, sponges, fighting shoes, brandy flasks, and all other ring 
necessaries at the cost of the aiy.bores first duly advertised for 
contracts to furnish the same, ey shall be paid 20 per cent, 
of all battle-money, and as much more as they can squeeze out 
of the combatants.” 





HE RICHEST STOCK OF CURTAIN MATERIALS, LIN- 
ens and Lace Curtains ever offered in New York may be ex- 


amined at 
WALRAVEN'’S, 686 Broadway, N. Y. 


STATEN ISLAND 
FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 
5 and 7 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


748 Broadway, New York. 
209 Fulton (corner Tillary St.) Brooklyn. 
and 47 North Eighth 8t., Philadelphia. 





BRANCH OFFICES: { 


Dye all kinds of Dress Goods, either in the piece, or made up 
into garments; also, Shawls, Curtains, Table Covers, &c., &c. 

Ladies’ Dresses, Cloaks, Mantillas, &c., of all fabrics, CLEANED, 
and Gentlemen’s Coats, Overcoats, Pants, Vests, 
&c., Dygp oR CLEANED, WITHOUT RIPPING. , 

Kid Gloves and Feathers Dyed or Cleaned. Goods re- 
ceived and returned by Express, 
BARRETT NEPHEWS & CO., 

5and 7 Jonn Street, New York. 





“ ABOARD THE ANGLICAN.” 
(A Nautical Ballad for the Times.) 


*T was a driving bark on an ocean dark, 
Blue Peter at the fore, 

And she hailed another driving bark, 
That, like her, laboured sore j 


“ Aboard the Anglican, a-hoy !”— 
“ Ay, ay! what ship are you?”— 
“ The Roman Bark, the Caurch’s ark”— 
“ What cheer ?”—“ Bad. Yours ?”—* Bad, too! 


“ We've lost our course: our binnacle, 
Compass and light, is floored— 
Our sails out of the bolt-ropes blown, 
And no spare suit aboard. 


“ There’s shoals that hide beneath the tide, 
And rocks above that show; 
The Ritual reefs, on our lee-beam, 
Rational sands below. 


“ We've stuck like Britons to our pumps— 
Stuck to them, p’rhaps, too Jong: 
We’ve put our trust in lead and log— 
A trust, perhaps, too strong. 


“ For pumps—though with the mitre marked 
(The Anglican Broad-arrow)— 
And lead and log—whate’er their Church, 
High or Low, Broad or Narrow— 


“ Are scarce the means to face the storm 
Which sets us both careering : 

Q More use, they say, in well-set sails, 
Stout tackle and bold steering. 


“ But half our crew says, ‘here's the course’— 
And vother half says ‘ there,” ™= 

, And mates and captain, halt by one, 
And half by Vother, swear— 


* And so we've signalled f ar and wide, 
* Pan- Anglicans, a-hoy |’ 
Not to say how to work the ship, 
Or show shoal-light, or buoy— 


“ But to decide what coat of paint 
She'll look the bravest in, 
To help to gild her figure-head, 
And scrape her rudder-pin : 


“ And then we’ll fall to saying prayers, 
And nail the dead lights to: 
And if that doesn’t save the ship, 
We know not what we'll do!” —Punch. 





Tue Doom or THE Wor.LD.—A writer in the North British 
Review has become frightened. He imagines some change is 
about to take place. That world which haogs “upon nothing,” 
is soon to be into chaos hurled. Hear him: ‘* What this change 
is to be, we dare not even conjecture ; but we see in the heavens 
themselves some traces of destructive elements, and some indica- 
tions of their power. The fragments of broken planets, the de- 
scent of meteoric stones upon our globe, the wheeling comets, 
welding their loose materials in our own satellite, the appearance 
of new stars, and the disappearance of others, are as the solar 
furnace, the volcanic eruptions, foreshadows of that impending 
convulsion to which the system of the world is doomed. Thus 
placed on a planet which is to be burned up, and under heavens 
which are to pass away ; thus treading, as it were, on the ceme- 
teries, and dwelling upon the mausoleums of former worlds, let 
us learn the lesson of humility and wisdom, if we have not already 
been taught in thejschool of revelation.” 


Prize Fientic—Wnay Nor License Ir?—The Tribune, 
assuming that it bas been found impossible to stop ring-fighting 
by law, asks if it would not be a good plan to license the busi- 
ness, And for these reasons : 
“ A license is thought to be a plaster for every other iniquity— 
why not for prize fighting? Of course the provisions of the pri- 
vilege must be numerous and stringent. The valiant Rocky 
Moores and George Rookes must give bonds to fight in the most 
christian manner, and strictly according to the rules of the P.R, 
being also solemnly sworn not to hit below the belt, ani to re- 
frain from gouging under the most exasperating temptations. 
They must also file within thirty days of the fight, in some court 
of record, evidence of good moral character. No fight shall be 

lawful unless attended by two justices of the peace, one doctor, 








THOMPSON’S POMADE OPTIME 
Softens the Hair, renders it fine and silky to the touch, gives ita 
brilliant glossiness in appearance, sustains the oleaginous consti- 
tuents and colouring properties of the Human Harr. It is war- 
ranted to be preservative, innocent, and an unequalled article for 
its embellishment, preventing it from prematurely turning gray, 
falling out, or feeling rough and sore, 

THOMPSON’S POMADE OPTIME is prepared from the ori- 
ginal recipe by the exclusive Propietors, 
F.C. WELLS & CO., New York, 


ind sold by all the principal Druggists in the United States, at 
35 cents and 75 cents per bottle. 


HELMBOLD’S FLUID EXTRACT 
BUCHU 
Is a certain cure for diseases of the 
BLADDER, KIDNEYS, GRAVEL, DROPSY, ORGANIC WEKAK- 
NEs3s, FEMALE COMPLAINTS, GENERAL DEBLLITY, 


and all diseases of the 
URINARY ORGANS, 


whether existing in 
MALE OR FEMALE, 
from whatever cause originating and ro matter of 
HOW LONG STANDING. 
Diseases of these organs require the use of a diuretic. If 
no treatment is submitted to, Consumption or Insanity may 
eusue. Uur Flesh and Slood are supported from these 
sources, and the 
HEALTH AND HAPPINESS, 
and that of Posterity, depends upon the prompt use of a reliable 
remedy. 


HELMBOLD’S EXTRACT BUCHU, 
Established upwards of 18 years, prepared by 
H.T. HELMBOLD, 
DRUGGIST, 
504 Broadway, New York, and 
104 South 10th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sold by all Druggists. 


THE GLORY OF MAN 18 8TRENGTH.—Therefore the ner- 
vous and debilitated should immediately use HgLMBOLD’s Ex- 
TRACT BUCHU. 


MANHOOD AND YOUTHFUL VIGOUR are regained by 

HetwsBoip’s Extract Bucuvu. 
HELMBOLD’S CONCENTRATED EXTRACT BUCHU 
Is the Great Diuretic. 
HELMBOLD’S CONCENTRATED EXTRACT SARSAPARILLA 
Is the Great Blood Purifier. 

Both are prepared according to rules of Pharmacy and Chem: 
istry, and are the most active that can be made. 

Sold by Druggists everywhere. 


HELMBOLD’S &XTRACT BUCHU and Improvep Rosz 
Wass cures secret and delicate disorders in all their stages, at 
little expense, little or no change in diet, no inconvenience and 
no exposure. It is pleasant in taste and odour, immediate in its 
action, and free from all injurious properties, 

TAKE NO MORE UNPLEASANT AND UNSAFE REM- 
EDIES for unpleasant and dangerous diseases. Use HaLMBoLp’s 
Extract Bucuu anD IMPROVED Rose WasH. 


ENFEEBLED AND DELICATE CONSTITUTIONS, of both 
sexes, use HELMBOLD’s Extract Kucuu. It will give brisk and 
energetic feelings, and enable you to sleep well. 


SHATTERED CONSTITUTIONS RESTORED by HeLMBoLp’s 
Extract Bucav. 


FOR NON-RETENTION or INCONTINENCE of Urine, irri 
tation, inflammation, or ulceration of the bladder, or kidneys 
diseases of the prostrate glands, stone in the bladder, calculas 
gravel or brick dust deposits, and all diseases of the bladder 
kidneys and dropsical swellings, 

Use Hetmpoip’s Fiurp Extract Bucav. 


HELMBOLD’S EXTRACT BUCHU gives health and vigour to 
the frame and bloom to the pallid cheek. Debility is accom- 
panied by many alarming symptoms, and if no treatment is sub- 
mitted to, consumption, insanity, or epileptic fits ensue. 


HELMBOLD’S FLUID EXTRACT BUCHU is pleasant in taste 
and odour, free from all injurious properties, and te in 
its action. 

THE ONLY COLD MEDAL 


Awarded to AmeRIcAN Szwinc Macurnzs at the Paris 
Exposition of 1867, was given to us, as manufacturers of the best 
Sewing Machine that was exhibited. There were eighty-two ditj 
ferent machines in competition for the prize. 


Tue Hows MacuixeE Co., 
ELIAS HOWE, Jz., Pres. 
Manufacturers and sole Proprietors of the Howe Sewing Machiness 
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GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO. 
Established 1861.; 


The Immense Profits of the Tea Trade. 


The Proprietors of THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 
became fully convinced, several years ago, that the consumers ot 
Tea and Coffee were paying too many and too large profits on 
these articles of every-day consumption, and therefore organized 
Tue Great AMERICAN TEA ComPANY, to do away, as far as possi- 
ble, with these enormous drains upon the Consumers, and to 
supply them with these necessaries at the smallest possible price. 

To give our readers an idea of the profits which have been 
made in the Tea Trade, we will start with the American houses, 
leaving out of the account entirely the profits ot the Chinese 
factors. 

1st. The American House in China or Japan makes large pro- 
fits on their sales of shipments—and some of the richest retired 
merchants in this country have made their immense fortunes 
through their houses in China. 

2d. The Banker makes large profits upon the foreign exchange 
used in the purchase of Teas. 

3d. The Importer makes a profit of 30 to 50 per cent. in many 
cases. 

4th. On its arrival here, it is sold by the carg6, and the Pur- 
chaser sells it to the Speculator jin invoices of 1,000 to 2,000 
packages, at an average profit of about 10 per cent. 

5th, The Speculator sells it to the Wholesale Tea Dealer in 
lines at a profit of 10 to 15 per cent. 

6th. The Wholesale Tea Dealer sells it to the Wholesale Gro- 
cer in lots to suit his trade, at a profit of about 10 per cent. 

7th. The Wholesale Grocer sells it to the Retail Dealer ata 
profit of 15 to 25 per cent. 

8th. The Retailer sells it to the Consumer for ALL HE PROFIT 
HE CAN GET. 

When you have added to these z1cuT profits as many broker- 
ages, cartages, storages, cooperages, and waste, and add the ori- 
ginal cost of the Tea, it will be perceived what the consumer has 
to pay. And now we propose to show why we can sell so very 
much lower than other dealers. 

We propose to do away with all these various profits and brok- 
erages, cartages, storages, cooperages, and waste, with the excep- 
tion of a small commission paid for purchasing to our correspon- 
dents in China and Japan, one cartage, and a small profit to our- 
selves—which, on our large sales, will amply pay us. 

Through our system of supplying Clubs throughout the coun- 
try, consumers in all parts of the United States can receive their 
Teas at the same prices [with the small additional expense of 
transportation] as though they bought them at our warehouse in 
this city. 

Some parties inquire of us how they shall proceed to get up a 
club. The answer is simply this : Let each person wishing to join in 
a club, say how much Tea or Coffee he wants, and select the kind 
and price from our Price List, as published in the paper or in 
our circulars. Write the names, kinds and amounts plainly on a 
list, and when the club is complete, send it to us by mail, and 
we will put each party’s goods in separate packages, and mark 
the name upon them, with the cost, so there need be no confu- 
sion in their distribution—each party getting exactly what he 
orders, and no more. The cost of transportation, the members 
of the club can divide equitably among themselves. 

The funds to pay for the goods ordered can be sent by drafts 
on New York, by Post Office money-orders, or by Express, as 
may suit the convenience of the club. Or, if the amount ordered 
exceeds thirty dollars, we will, if desired, send the goods by Ex- 
press, to ‘* collect on dglivery.”’ 

For manner of getting up Clubs, &c., see advertisement i 
albvon March 30th.] . P 

Atter the first club, we send blanks, 

Direct your orders plainly, Tae Great AmMBRICAN TzA Com- 
PANY, 31 and 33 Vesey Street, Post Office box 5,643—as some par- 
ties imitate our name as near as they dare to. 

Parties getting their Teas from us may confidently rely upon 
getting them pure and fresh, as they come direct from the Custom 
ouse stores to our warehouses, 





The Company have selected the following kinds from their stock, 
which they recommend to meet tne wants of Clubs. They are 
sold at Cargo Prices, the same as the Company sell them in New 
York, as the list of prices will show. 

All goods sold are warranted to give satisfaction. 


PRICE LIST. 

YOUNG HYSON [Green] 80c., 90c., $I, $1.10, best $1.25, per Ib. 
GREEN TEAS, 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10, best, 1.25 per Ib. 
MIXED BLACK & GREEN, '70c., 80c., 9Ue., best $1 per Ib. 
JAPAN, c., $1, $1.10, best $1.25 per Ib. 

Ay 7c., 80c., 90c., best $1 per Ib. 
IMPERIAL (Green J, 80c., We., $1.00, $1.10, best $1.25 per Ib. 
ENGLISH BsEAKFAST [Black], 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, best $1.20 


rib. 
GUNPOWDER [Green] $1.25, best $1.59. 
COFFEES ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 
GROUND COFFEE, 20c., 25c., 30c., 35c., best 40c. pe: d. 
Hotels, Saloons, Boarding-house kee Jers, and fatten a > a 
large quanties of Coffee, can economize in that article by using 
our French Breakfast and Dinner Coffee, which we sell at the low 
price of 30c. per lb., and warrant it to give perfect satisfaction. 
Consumers can save from 50c. to $1 per lb. by purchasing their 
Teas of 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY. 
No. 31 and 33 VESEY STREET. 
No. 640 BROADWAY, corner Bleecker Street. 
No. 461 EIGHTH AVENUE, North corner Thirty-fourth 8t. 
No. 289 SPRING STREET. 
No. 205 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN, corner Concord 8t. 
No. 138 GRAND STREET, WILLIAMSBURG. 
BEWARE of all concerns that advertise as “ BrancuEs” of 
ne Great American Tea Co., or use our names in full or in part, 
\ as they are BoGUS Or ONLY IMITATIONS, We have no “ branches’ 


and do not authorize any parties to use our name—and have no 
connection with any other house. 


P.8.—All towns, villages, or manufactories, where a large 
number of men are engaged, by CLUBBING together, they can re- 
duce the cost of their Teas and Coffees about one-third, by send- 
ing directly to the 


CREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. 31 anp 83 VESEY STREET. 
Post-Orrice Box No. 5,643 New York Ciry. 


INSURANCE. 





THE 
WASHINGTON LIFE 
INSURANCE OCOMPANY, 
No. 08 Broadway, New York. 
CYRUS CURTISS President. 
W. A. BREWER, Jr., " 

B. W. McORBADY, M_ D., Medical Examiner. 
Dr. GEO. T. BLLIOT, Jun., Consulting Physician. 


BQARD OF DIRECTORS: 


em Curtiss, Wilson G. Hunt, Abraham Bininger, 
atthew Mitchell, Wm. H. spew, James Thomson 

W. A. Brewer,Jr, William H. Cox, Robert H. Berdell, 

George Griswold, Geo. N. Lawrence, John G. Vose, 


Roland G. Mitchell, 
Frederick G. Foster, 
George Newbold, 
John Caswell, 


Thomas H. Faile, 
James Punnett, 
Levi P Morton, 
E. Townsend, 


John H, Sherwood, 
C. H. Ludington, 
Robert Bowne, 
Nath’! L. McCready, 


A F. Willmarth, Wm. F. Mott, Jr., Wm. Lintz, 
Thomas Hope, Abiel A. Low, Jer. C. Garthwaite, 
Ellwood Walter, Gustav Schwab, Frederick Wood, 
a J W. Bonney, Merritt Trimble. Newel C, Hall, 

F. ¥F. Randolph, George A. Robbins, Henry P. Ross, 
Frederick W. Macy, Robert R. Willetts, 8. T. Souder, 
Henry Swift, James B. Johnston, Hinckley, 
David A. Wood, David Wagstaff, 


Permanent Capital Stock of --= $125,000, 
Assets = = == =s == = = = mearly $1,000,000. 

Stockholders receive no other Dividends than Legal Interest on 
their Stock. Policy-holders receive all the profits. 


DIVIDENDS TO POLICY HOLDERS 
ONCE CREDITED, ARE NEVER FORFEITED. 
Premiums Receivable in Cash, 


WHICH 1S BELIEVED TO BE THE ONLY TRUE AND SAFE SYSTEM, 
LIBERALITY AND PROMPTITUDE 
IN THE SETTLEMENT OF CLAIMS. 
AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY STATE, 








“NOTHING SUCCEEDS LIKE SUCCESS.” 


THE AMERICAN POPULAR 
LIFH-INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Nos, 419 and 421 Broadway, N. Y. 

18 A DECIDED SUCCESS. 

BEST LIVES TAKEN AT LOWEST RATES. 





Of this Company, Mr. Erastus Brooks, one of its stockholders 
and Directors, writes in the Express, of which he is one of the 
editors :— 

“ The American Popular Life Insurance Company held its first 
annual meeting a few days since. The business has been very 
successful for the first six months, and has been conducted upon 
the safest and most economical business principles, alike for the 
stockholders and parties insured. There are some plans in the 
organization of this Company popular in their character, which 
make it well worth general investigation, and which the officers 
specially invite.” 

Extra Lives are Rated Down, and Save Money in 
this Company. 

SEND oR CALL FOR 

NEW CIRCULAR, 
explaining the features of the Company, and the principles of Life 
Insurance in a manner easily understood by any one, therefore 
valuable to those already insured as well as to those who are not 
—especially 

IN THESE TIMES, 

AS FIRST CLASS LIVES, 

not insured more than four to six years, can save twenty-five pe 
cent. first and last, by changing their policiesinto this Company. 

Insurance can be effected by letter full directions given upon 
application. 

Agents wanted in Cit and Country. 


FIRE INSURANCE. 


NORTH AMERICAN 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Office, 114 Broadway. 
BRANCH OFFICE. 

9 Cooper Institute, 3d Avenue, 





[INCORPORATED 1823] 
Cash Capital, - - - - - - - - = = = - - $500,000 00. 
Surplus, - - -------+-+----- $256,057 17 
Oash Capital and Surplus, Jan. 1, 1867,..... ..6756,C57 77 


Insures Property against Loss or Damage by Fire at ususl rates. 
Policies Issued ana Losses paid at the Office of the Comrany. 
at its various Agencies in the principal cities in the United 


States. 
JAMES W. OTIS, President. 
R. W. BLEECKER, Secretary. e 
J. GRISWOLD, General Agent. 





Jockey Club Beiting Books, just received trom 
London. Colors of Lord Courtney, La Grange and Lord Exeter. 
Also, Stars and Stripes. 2 

GIMBREDE’S, 588 and 8°2 Broadway. 


Pocket Books, Letter Books and Card Wallets, just re- 
ceived from London. At GIMBREDE’S, 588 & 872 Broadway, 


Traveling Writing Cases, London made—Superior 
finish and style. Excels anything of the kind in this market. 
GIMBREDE’S, 588 and 872 Broadway. 
All retailed at WHoLEsaLB PRICE. 











YWlang—Wlang—a new Perfume, also just received at 
GIMBREDE’s, from Dublin direct. Extract Boquet, Wood Violet, 
Frangipani, Lavender Water [treble distilled|, Fine Soaps and 
Glycerine, Preparations for the Hands. 588 & 872 Broadway. 


YOUR CUSTO¥ SOLICITED BY 
FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 


Stationers, Printers, and Bookbinders, No, 45 Marpzn LarE, 
Orders receive prompt attention, We supply everything in ous 








ta” We call special notice to the fact that our Vesey Street 
store ls at Nos, $1 and 83 Vescy Strect—LARGs DOUBLE ATORE, 


line, 


FINANCIAL, 
BANKING HOUS Ea 


Jay (OOKE&CO. 


No. 20 WALL STREET, 
Corner of Nassau. Street, NEW YORK. 





We buy and sell at the most liberal current prices, and keep on 
hand a full supply of GOVERNMENT BONDS OF ALL ISSUE , 
SEVEN-THIRTIES, and COMPOUND INTEREST NOTES, an 
execute orders for purchase and sale of STOCKS, BONDS a 


GOLD 
OONVERSIONS, 

We convert the several issues of Srven-Tutrtres at the most 
favourable market rates into Five-Twenties, which, at present 
price of gold, yield the holder about one per cent. more interest 
per annum. Circulars with full particulars furnished upon ap, 


plication. . : 
JAY COOKE & CO. 


CIRCULAR NOTES 
And Letters of Credit 
FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ISSUED BY 


DUNOAN, SHERMAN & CO., 


Ayer’s Cathartic Pills. 


For all the purposes of a Laxative Medicine. 


Perhaps no one medicine is so univer- 
sally required by everybody as a cathar- 
tic, nor was ever any before so universally 
adopted into use,in every country and 
among all classes, 4s this mild but efli- 
cient purgative Pill, The obvious rea- 
son is, that it isa more reliable and far 
more effectual remedy than any other. 
Those who have tried it, know that it 
. cured them; those who have not, know 
Bthat it cures their neighbors and friends, 
and all know that what it does once it 
does always—that it never fails throngh any fault or neglect of 
its composition. We have th ds upon th ds of certifi 
cates ot their remarkable cures of the following complaints, but 
such cures are known in every neighbourhood, and we need not 
publish them. Adapted to all ages and conditions in all climates ; 
containing neither calomel nor any deleterious drug, they may be 
taken with safety by anybody. Their sugar coating preserves 
them ever fresh and makes them pleasant to take, while being 
— vegetable no harm can arise from their use In any quan- 






















ty. 

They operate by their powerful influence on the internal vis- 
cera to purify the blood and stimulate it into healthy action— 
remove the obstructions of the stomach, bowels, liver, and other 
organs of the body, restoring their irregular action to health, and 
by correcting, wherever they exist, such derangements as are the 
first origin of disease. 

Minute directions are given in the wrapper on the box, for the 

following complaints, which these Pills rapidly cure :— 
For Dyspepsia or Indigestion, Listlessness, 
L or and Loss of Appetite, they should be taken 
moderately to stimulate the stomach and restore its healthy tone 
and action. 

For Liver Complaint and its various symptoms, Bil 
fous HM ache, Sick Headache. Jaundice or 
Green Sickness, Bilious Colic and Bilious Fev.« 
ers, they should be judiciously taken for each case, to correct 
the diseased action or remove the obstructions which cause it. 

For Dyseutery or Diarrhoea, but one mild dose is 
generally required. 

For Kheumatism, Gout, Gravel, Palpitation 
of the Heart, Pain in the Side, Back aud Loins, 
they should be continuously taken, as required, to change tne 
diseased action of the system. With such change those com- 
plaints disappear. 

For Dropsy and Dropsical Swellings they should be 
taken in large and frequent doses to produce the effect of a 
drastic purge. 

For Suppression a large dose should be taken as it produ- 
ces the desired effect Lf sympathy. 

Asa Dinner Pill, take one ortwo Pills to promote di- 
gestion and relieve the stomach. 

An occasional dose stimulates the stomach and bowels into 
healthy action, restores the appetite, and invigorates the system. 
Hence it is often advantageous where no serious derangement 
exists. One who feels tolerably well, often finds that a dose of 
these IPilis makes him feel decidedly better, from their cleans- 
ing and renovating effect on the digestive apparatus, 


DR. J. O, AYER, & CO., Practical Chemists. 


Lowell, Mass., U. 8. A. 
Sold by all Druggists everywhere. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS, 
Of the Old Standard Quality, 


JOSEPH Or Descriptive 
TRADE MARK: GILLOTT Name and Desig- 
WARRANTED, nating Namoex 


The well known ORIGINAL and POPULAR Numbers, 
03—404-—170-—351, 
Having been assumed by other Makers, we desire to caution the 
public in respect to said imitations, ASK FOR GILLOTT’S, 


—An injunction was granted by the Supreme Court 
CAUTION! age York) at General Term, January, 1867, 
against the use by others of the NUMBER 303. 

Henry OWEN, 


Sole Agent, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 

91 John St... N. ¥.' 

4 e~ HORACE WATERS GRAN 
and Upright PIANOS, MELODEONS, and CABINET OK 
GANS, wholesale and retail, to let; and rent allowed if purchased, 
Monthly payments received for the same, Second-hand Pianos at 
bargains from $60 to $% New seven Octave Piano, $275 
Fi and Warerooms, No. 481 Broadway. Cash paid for secon. 
hand Pianos. Pianostuned and repaired. HORACE WATERS, 


HOLLOWAYW’S PILLS AND OINTMENT.— 
Cancer.—The days of ‘brilliant operations” are no more, The 
discovery of Holloway’s Ointment dispensed with the neccze!tz 
of the knife, which frequently endangered the life of the patient. 
Thousands of females have been cured of cancer in the breast by 
the medicating action ot the Ointment, and their lives spared to 
their families. =e = ee amneee in - Sostueus, wee: 
ing, and imperceptibly bu' oroughly and painlessly eradicates 
it from the system. The Pills cleanse and purify the blood 

Sold by all U8, 169 
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Tiffany & Co. 


550 and 552 Broadway, New York; 79 Due Richelieu, Paris. 


STERLING SILVERWARE, 
For the Table or Buffet, comprising all articles of use or orna- 
ment, of the most artistic design and elaborate finish. 


BRONZES AND GAS-PIXTURES. 


Residences furnished with real Bronze Fixtures, and particular 
care given to the general propriety of Ornamentation. New 
Designs prepared for Fixtures and Ornaments, and forwarded 
promptly upon request. 


PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT. 
THE SIX DAYS’ FESTIVAL 
in aid of the 


AMERICAN DRAMATIC FUND, 
under the most distinguished patronage, will take place at 
The Academy of Music, 


mencing Monday, Dec. 9, ous extraordinary and un- 
recedented attractions, On Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday and 





“ACROSS THE SIERRA NEVADAS. 


CENTRAL PACIFIC RAILROAD. 


THE WESTERN HALF OF THE 
Great National Trunk Line Across the Continent, 


constructed WITH THE AID AND ‘ON OF THE UNI- 
TED States Government, is destined to be one of the most im- 

rtant lines of communication in the world ; as it is the sole link 
— the Pacific Coast and the Great Interior Basin, over which the 
immense Overland travel must pass, and the 


Principal Portion of the Main Stem Line Be- 
tween the Two Oceans. 


Its line extends from Sacramento, on the tidal waters of the 
Pacific, eastward across the richest and most populous parts of 
California, Nevada and Utah, contiguous to all the great Mining 
Regions of the Far West, and will meet and connect with the 
roads now building east of the kocky Mountains. About 100 
miles are now built, equipped and in running operation to the 
summi’ of the Sierra Nevada. Within a few days 35 miles, now 
graded, will be added, and the tract carried entirely across the 








‘hursday, 
A FANCY FAIR, 
to be presided over by the elite of New York society and the 
celebrities of the dramatic profession, who have most g ly 
volunteered, and at which 


RARE AND COSTLY PRIZES 

will be distributed to those ticket holders who may be fortunate 
enough to win them. 

On Tuesday evening, 

A Grand Carnival Ball, 
The week’s festival will culminate on Saturday in 
A SUPERB MUSICAL ENTERTAINMENT, 
at which the most celebrated exponents of harmonic art will 
appear. 
‘onations of articles for the Fancy Fair are earnestly and 
respectfully solicited, which may be transmitted to 
L. ¥. HARRISON 


Irving Hall, New York. 
— rticulars in future ite oe 





anager, EO. MO8S, 
Wallack’s Theatre. 
Cocoaine tor Standard 
the Mair, Extracts, 
KALLISTON FOR THB Lemon, 
SKIN. VANILLA, 
FLORIMEL FOR THE ALMOND, 
HANDKERCHIEF, Ross, 
CoLocnge WarTER, ORANGE, 
OntentaL TooTa CELERY, 
Wasu, AND NECTsRINE, 
Wairtcoms’s Rema- GINGER, 


DY FOR ASTHMA, Cinnamon, &c. 





For more than ten years these Preparations have maintained a 


large and constantly increasing sale, sustaining the opinion of the 
best judges that they are unrivalled. 
For sale by druggists and dealers everywhere. 


JOSEPH BURNETT & CO., 
SoLz PRopRIEToRs, 
27 CENTRAL STREET, BOSTON, 


AND 
592 BROADWAY, NEW YORE, 
Metropolitan Hotel Building. 


NOTICE TO PATRONS 
oF 


| EXPRESS COMPANIES. 
FOR THE BETTER ACCOMMODATION OF THE PUBLIC, 
THH MERCHANTS’ UNION EXPRESS COMPANY 


Have established Branch Receiving Offices 
t the following named Places in New Work 
City and Vicinity, viz. : 


180 Broadway. 

7:5 Broadway. 

945 Broadway. 

86, 88, 90, and 92 Hudson Street. 

Fourth Avenue, corner 33d street, 

A. DAVIS, Drug Store, 96 Third avenue, corner. 13th street. 

T. BRIMELO 8, Drug Store, 414 Third avenue, cor. 31st street. 
E. C. PASSMORE, Drug Store, 534 Third avenue. 

J. G. SHAW, Drug Store, 744 Third avenue. 

W. M. GILEB, Drug Store, 189 8ixth avenue, cor. 13th street. 

W. H. LOINES, Drag Store, 451 Sixth avenue, cor. 27th street. 
A. M. CONKLIN, Drug Store, corner Sixth avenue and 34th 


street. 
T. H. SAYRE, Drug Store, corner Sixth avenue and 46th street. 
JAB. R. TUCKER, Drug Store, 758 Eighth avenue, corner 52nd 


street. 
J. Y, m WWARE, Drug Store, 471 Eighth avenue, corner 35th 
street. 


A. MASON, Drug Store, 251 Fighth avenue, corner 23d street. 

saa — and CU., Bookstore, 95 Eigth avenue, corner 
th stree 

W. HICKS, Real Estate Agent, 94 South 7th street, Brooklyn, 


E. D. 
G. ‘ LAWRENCE, Drug Store, 170 Grand street, Brooklyn 


GROSS BROS., Drug Store, 372 Grand street, rooklyn, E. D. 

GEO. G. CLOSE, Drug Store, 106 Fulton street, Brooklyn. 

F. A. PENNEY, Drug Store, corner Fulton avenue and Jay 
street, Brooklyn. 

F. A = corner Fulton avenue and Washington avenue, 


Brooklyn. 

A.'HUDNOT, Drug Store, Court Street, opposite Warren street, 
Brooklyn. 
269 Washington street, City Hall Square, Brooklyn. 

Packages left at either of these places, or orders for the trans- 
portation of packages, will be properly attended to. 

As the lines of the Merchants’ Union Express Company now 
extend to all points North, West, Northwest, and Southwest, 
they offer superior facilities for the transmission of gold, sil ver, 
bank-notes, valuable and freight packages. 


Particular attention paid to the collection of Notes, Drafts, and 
Accounts. 











PRINCIPAL OFFICE IN NEW YORK IS 
865 anp 357 BROADWAY. 


JAMES D. ANDREWS, Agent. 
ELMORE P. ROSS, President. 


M. B, WHITE, Acting Gen. Sup’t. 
N. C, MILLER, General Manager in New York, 


ins to a point in the t Salt Lake Valley, whence fur- 
ther progress will be easy and rapid. Iron, materials and equip- 
ment are ready at hard for 300 miles of road, and 10,000 men 
are employed in the construction. 

The local business upon the completed portion surpasses all 
— estimate. The figures for the quarter ending August 
, are as follows in GOLD: 


Gross OPERATING Net 
Earninas, EXpEnsEs, EARNINGS, 
$187.579 64 $86,443 47 $101,031 l7 


or at the rate of two millions per annum, of which more than 
three-fourths are net profit on less than 100 miles worked. This 
is upon the actual, legitimate traffic of the road, with its termi- 
nus in the mountains, and with only the normal ratio of govern- 
ment transportation, and is exclusive of the materials carried for 
the further extension of the road. 

The Company’s interest liabilities during the same period were 
less than $125,000. 

Add to this an ever-expanding through traffic, and the propor- 
tions of the future business become immense. 

The Company are authorized to continue their line eastward 
until it shail meet and connect with the roads now building east 
of the Rocky Mountain ranges. Assuming that they will build 
and control half the entire distance between San Francisco and 
the Missouri River, as now seems probable, the United States 
will have invested in the completion of $65 miles @28.592,- 
@00, or at the average rate of $35,000 per mile—nvt includ- 
ing an absolute grant of A0,000,000 acres of the Public lands. 
By joanne he joint investor in the magnificent erst may ow 
by waiving its first lien in favour of the First Mortgage Bond- 
holders, THE GENERAL GOVERNMENT, IN EFFECT INVITES THE 
CO-OPERATION OF PRIVATE CAPITALISTS, and has carefully guard- 
ed their interests against all ordinary contingencies, 


The Company offer for sale, through us, their 


First Mortgage, Thirty Year, Six per Cent. 
Coupon Bonds. 
PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST PAYABLE IN GOLD COIN 


in New York City. They are in sums of $1,000 each, with semi- 
annual gold coupons attached, and are selling for the present at 
95 per ccat. and accrued interest from July Ist, added, in cur- 
rency, at which rate they yield yearly 


NINE PER CENT. UPON THE INVESTMENT. 


These Bonds, authorized by Act of Congress, are issued only as 
the work progresses, and to the same amount only as the Bonds 
granted by the Government; and reprerent, in all cases, the firat 
lien upon a completed, equipped and productive railroad, in which 
have Conn invested Government subsidies, stock subscriptions, 
donations, surplus earnings, etc., and which is worth more than 
three times the amount of First Mortgage Bonds which can be 
issued upon it. 

The Central Pacific First Mortgage Bonds have all the assuran- 
ces, sanctions and guaranties of the Pac‘fic Railroad Act of Uon- 
gress, and have in addition several noticeable advantages over all 
ether classes of railroad bonds. 


First—They are the superior claim upon altogether the most vi- 
tal and yaluable portion of the through line. 

Second—Beside the fullest benefit of the Government subsidy, 

which is a subordinate lien}, the road receives the benefit of 
e donations from California. 

Third—Fully half the whole cost of grading 800 miles eastward of 
San oe is concentrated upon the 150 miles now about 
comple 

Fow'th—a local business already yielding three-fold the annual 
interest liabilities, with advantageous rates, Pm na in coin. 

Fifth—The principal as well as the interest of its Bonds being pay- 
able in coin, upon a legally binding agreement. 


Having carefully investigated the resources and prospects of 
the Road, and the management of the Company’s affairs, we cor- 
dially recommend these Bonds to Trustees, Executors, Institu- 
tions and others, as an eminently sound, reliable andj remunera- 
tive form of permanent investment. 





Conversions of Government Securities 
INTO 


CENTRAL PACIFIO FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 
NOW REALIZE FOR THE HOLDERS FROM 
Twelve to Eighteen per ceat. Advantage. 
With the Same Rate of Interest, 


The fellowing are the current rates [September 17th], subject, 
of course, to slight variations from day to day. We receive in 
exchange :— 

U. 8. Sixes, 1861, coupon, and pay difference.......157.18 
U. 8. Five-Twenties, 1862, coupon, do...... «++. 18468 
U.8. Five-Twenties, 1864, coupon, GDiccccee «+. 134 68 
U. 8 Five-Twenties, 1865, coupon, do..........147.18 
U. 8. Five-Twenties, 1865 feck coupon, do.......117.18 
U. 8. Five-Twenties, 1867 [new], coupon, do....... 117.18 


U. 8. Ten-Forties, coupon, and pay difference...... 37.18 
U. 8. Seven-Thirties 4 nao “eee 125 98 
U. 8. Seven-Thirties [3d series], do do..........119,98 





For sale by Banks and Bankers generally, of whom descriptive 
Pamphlets and Maps can be obtained, at the Office of the Rail- 
road Company, 54 William Street, and by 

FISK & HATCH, 
BANKERS AND DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, 
AND 
Financial Agents ot the C. P. R. BR. Co., 
NO, 6 NASSAU STREET, 
NEW YORE 





INDIA SHAWLS. 


GEORGE A. HEARN, ° 
39 UNION SQUARE, 
SECOND DOOR BELOW SEVENTEENTH STREET, 
F ORMERLY oF 425 Broapway, 
HAS OPENED AN EXTENSIVE ASSORTMENT 
oF 

REAL INDIA CAMELS’ 

HAIR SHAWLS, 
COMPRISING CALCUTTA 
AND 
BOMBAY SHAWLS, 
BOTH LONG AND SQUARE, 
IN THE LATEST NOVELTIES. 





What are the Effects of 
TARRANT’S 


EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT. 


This is a question which the public has a right to ask, and it 
has also a right to expect a candid, straightforward and satisfac- 
tory reply. The answer shall be given fairly and squarely, from 
the personal testimony of thousands who have used the prepara- 
tion daring the last thirty years. 

These competent witnesses declare, over their own signatures, 
that the preparation will 

Promptly relieve indigestion, 

Allay the symptoms of fever, 

Regulate the flow of the bile, 

Cure eyery species of headache, 

Tranquillize the nervous system, 

Refresh and invigorate the weak, 

Promote healthful perspiration. 

Mitigate the pangs of rheumatism, 

Neutralize acid in the stomach, 

Cleanse and tone the bowels, 

Cheer the depressed spirits, 

Assist the failing appetite, 

Operate favorably on the kidneys, 

Purify all the animal fluids, . 

Keep the brain cool and clear, 
And corrects promptly and without necessitating any interrap- 
tion of the ordinary avocations of life, all those minor complaints 
of the body which, when neglected too often, lead to chronic 
disorders of a fatal character. 

Those who have tested the ape prone in their own cases, or 
in the cases of their friends, are of course the best judges of its 
merits, and the above summary is simply a condensation ofa 
portion of their testimony, covering a period of about twenty- 
three years. . 

MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


TARRANT & OO., 
278 Greenwich and 100 Warren Sis., N. Y. 
For Sale by all Druggists. 


Albion, 


A Weekly Newspaper, published every Saturday Morning, in the 
City of New York, ana devoted to 


NEWS, POLITICS, AND GENERAL LITERATURE. 


This oJd established and popular Periodical is now supplied to 
the public at the rate otf 





Six Dollars per annum, or 13 Cents Weekly. 


N.B.—The Selection of any “ALBION” Engraving 
Free, for payment of 1 Year’s Subscription in ad- 
vance. 


LIST OF ALBION ENGRAVINGS: 


CHaton’s QUEEN VICTORIA, 

Lucas’s PRINCE ALBERT, 

Atuan’s SIR WALTER SCOTT, 

SruarT’s WASHINGTON, 

Marrzson’s BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, 

Knieut’s LORD NELSON, 

BuckeR’s ST. PAUL’8, LONDON, 

Portrait or GENL. HAVELOCK, 

Hergine’s THKEE MEMBERS OF THE TEMPERANCE 800°¥ 
THE CASTLE OF I8C from Stanfield’s Picture, 


NG. 
LanpszER’s DIGNITY AND IMPUDENCE, 
LaNDSEER’s DEER PASS 
WANDESFORDE’S FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE, 
WILEIns’ COLUMBUS’ NEW WORLD, 
WaNDESFORD!’s DR. KANE. 


The Falls of Niagara, from an original drawing made 
for the ALBION. 
Any of the above can be safely forwarded by Mail or Express 
on a paste board roller. Price $2 each. 


CLUB TERMS.—STRICTLY IN ADVANCE: 


THREE Co $15—with any Albion Ta’ to 

¥Frvz Cones, 83 50, oe tro “ Engraving getter UP. 
Ten Corts, $40, with an Engraving to each Subscriber. 
Twenty Coprzs, $80. 


, with an Engraving to each Subscriber, 


and an extra Copy of the ALBION for getter up. 
ADVERTISING RATES: 
25 Cents per line, single insertion. 
20 ae oe one and under three months, 
1 “ ““ “ for one year, standing un 


changed. 
fay” Money may be transmitted in registered setters or P O. 
Order, at thes ‘isk of the Office, 


Tus ALBION is served by carriers at the residence of subscri 
fn the cities of New York and Brooklyn. 


WM. H, MORRELL & SHEPHERD, 
Proprietors 





90 Fark Row, N.Y. ° 
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